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Foreword 

by the tenth amendment of the i Kodoral Constitution, 
there were left to each State of the Union the right and the 
responsibility to organize its educational system as it saw fit, the way 
was opened for establishing the beginnings of State policy w’ith refer- 
ence to public education. Moreover, the grants of land made for 
educational purposes and the creation of school funds, in the use of 
which local district shared, brought early into the educational pic- 
ture some form of State regulation. The receipt of aid from the State 
. was accompanied by the necessity of making reports to the State, 
and this in turn evolved into compliance with other State demands 
as Well. As a result, State officials were appointed to receive reports 
from the school corporations and to deal with them in matters relating 
to the apportionment of funds and other items of State policy. 

The early duties of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical, 
statistical, and advisory with reference to the application of the State 
school law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of the 
modern State education department, with its chief State school officer 
acting in many cases as executive officer of the State board of education. 
Today myriad responsibilities of administrative, supervisory, and 
advisory services replace the original simple functions of tabulation 
of records and management of funds.' State educational adminis- 
tration has become a challenging opportunity for exercising construc- 
tive leadership in the State’s educational affairs. 

Because of the individual authority of each State for its own 
educational program, practices and policies differ widely among them 
. on many respects. Yet in the midst of differences there are also com- 
mon elements of development. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, in presenting this series of monographs, has attempted to point 
out those common elements, to analyze the differences, and to pre- 
sent significant factors in State educational structure. * In so doing, 
it accedes to the requests of a large number of correspondents who are 
students of State school administration and who have experienced 
the need for the type of material offered in this series. 

The sources of information have taken the fonn of both documen- 
tary evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939, more 
than 20 representatives of the Office of Education were engaged in 
visiting State education departments throughout the country, cpn- 
ferring in each case with the chief State school officer and his assist- 
ants. Working in teams” of from 2 to 7 persofts, they spent several 
dayB at the State offices of the respective States, seeking accurate and 
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comprehensive data, gathering all available printed or mimeographed 
documents, and securing from each member of the department who 
was available an oral statement of his duties, activities, and problems'. 
1 n ruling this prograpi of \isitation and again preceding the com- 
pilation of reports, committees of chief State school officers met in’ 
Washington with members of the Office of Education staff, to assist 
in the drafting of plans, anti later in the formulation of conclusions. 
No effort was spared, either at the time of the visits or in studying 
and checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the final report for 
each State a reliable document. 

The topics considered in the series include problems' of administra- 
tive organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislative and regulatory standards, and various types of supervisory 
services. Each has been studied from the point of .view of past- 
developments and of organization existing at the time of the visit to 
the State.' hor some fields of activity a State-by -State description is 
given of policies, problems, and practices. For some, selected States 
a,re used as examples, with a summary of significant developments 
an»l trends in all States. The total series, it is hoped, will prove to 
be a helpful group of publications relating to the organization and 
functions of State education departments and of the boards of educa- 
tion to which they are related. 

Since education is a State function. State boards of education and 
chief State school officers have numerous duties to perform and they 
exercise far-reaching influence in connection with 'the administration 
of public education. ^ Therefore, the purposes of this monograph are 
(1) to show trends in respect to such boards and officers— tljeir quali- 
fications, methods of selection, and term of office— and also their 
preset status; and (2) to set forth the principal powers and duties 
vested by law in such boards and officers in the respective States. 

To the chief State school officers, to “members of their respective 
staffs, and • to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing 
data for this series of monographs, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted 
cooperation the publication of the series could not' have been realised. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, both on the 
part of Office of Education stAff members who have participated in it 
and on the part of State officials who gave so generously of their time 
and effort to supply the needed information and materials. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant b. S. Commissioner oj Education. 
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Introduction 


'T'HIS STL of State hoards of education and of chief State school 
officers describes present practices pertaining to such boards and 
such officers: Method of selection, twin and tenure t>f office, powers 
and duties, and other matters. In order that tendencies may b'e 

noted, the study also includes data to show practices over a number of 
years. 


The sources of information were the State constitutions, the latest 
published school or session laws, publications of the United States 
Office of Education, other publications containing source material 
and information supplied by. chief State school officers or members’ 
of their staffs to representatives of the Office when they visited the 
State departments of education. 
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The State Board of Education 

rACH OP THE STATES has one or more State boards (hat fcavo 
educational functions. The term “State boards of education" 
as used in this- study should not, however, be interpreted as applying 
to all State boards having educational functions, but only to the 39 
State boards that exercise some control 'over elementary And secondary 

schools. In some instances they also have control over other types 
of schools. . . 

, Beginning* 

Just after the close of the Revolutionary War the State of New 
* °rk was, confronted with the problem of administering the colleges 
and academies of the State which had been authorized by the King of 
England. The legislature,, realizing that provision should be made 
for directing these institutions, established in 178* the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York. This board has continued to exist 
to the present day, but it was not upti] 1904 that it was given control 
over all the public schools of the State. The next State to establish 
a State board of education, according to Cubberley 1 was North 
Carolina, in 1825. Thi* board, known as “President and Directors 
of the Literary Fund," was created coincident with the establishment 
of a State fund known as the 1‘Literary Fund." 

“This body," according -to Edgar W. Knight/ “was directed to 
mvest the funds in the stock of any of the State banks or of the United 
States and to alter and change such investment in any way that would 
promote their value. The fund thue provided, when sufficiently accu- 
mulated, was to be applied to the instruction of the youth pf the State 
in the principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic to be divided among 
the counties in proportion to their free white population.” 

Soon after the eatabliahment of the North Carolina board Vermont 
and Missouri each created, a State board of education, but it was not 
until after the creation of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
m 1837 that the movement to create State boards of education 
began to make headway. The Massachusetts board, although its 
chief functions were to investigate school conditions and to make 
recommendations, exerted through its secretary, Horace Mann, 
such ^ pro found influence upon education in the State that other 

! P ro 8UU> 806001 AdmiAbtnUion. New York. Houston Mifflin. 1W7 P *n 
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Form of Provision 


State boards of education have been created either by constitu- 
tional or by statutory provision (table 2). Such boards are provided 
f°- r m the constitutions of 18 States and by statute in 21 States. Con- 
stitutions which provide for State boards of education usually stipu- 
late the number of members to compose the board and how the 
members shall be selected. In some instances, however, the con- 
stitutional provisions leave the matter of .the number of membere 
and the method of selection for legislative determination. 


TabU 2.— Form of provision for State boards of odueation in 39 States 


State 

Consti- 

tutional 

provi- 

sion 

Statu- 
, tory 
provi- 
sion 

( 

, j State 

Consti- 

tutional 

provi- 

sion 

Statu- 

tory 

provi- 

sion 

4ii I 

> 

% 

\ 

1 

t 

t 

Alabama 


X 

• 

Montana 

x 


Arizona _ _ _ 

X 


Nevada 


X 

Arkansas 


X 

New Hampshire. 


x 

California _ 

X 

* 

i 

New r Jersev 


v 

Colorado . 

>< 

5 

New Mexico 

X 


Connecticut... . _ ^ . 

i 

b 

X 

New York _ _ ♦ 

X . 


Delaware 

_ . .. 

X 

North Carolina 

X 


Florida 

X 


Oklahoma 

x 


Georgia. .... 


X . 

Oregon..^. 


X 

Idaho.. 

■ X 

; * 

Pennsylvania 

V- 


X 

Indiana 


X 

South Carolina. . 

X 


Kansas * 


X 

Tennessee 


y 

Kentucky 


X 

Texas 

y 

X 

Louisiana . 

X 


Utah 

X 

X 

— 

Maryland __\ 


X 

Vermont 

v 

Massachusetts. _ 


X 

Virginia 

V 

X 

a 

Michigan.'..... 

X 


Washington.. 

A 


Minnesota 


X 

West Virginia 


^ 1 
v 

Mississippi 

T 

X 


Wyoming 

** 

, X 

X 

Missouri 

X 





> Selection and. Composition 

State boards of education are composed (1) entirely of ex officio 
members, (2) entirely of appointed or elected members, or (3) partly 
of ex officio and partly of appointed or elected members. In 15 
States the Governor is a member of the board; in 8 States other State 
officers not engaged in educational work serve ex officio; in 24 States 
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the chief .State school officer is ex officio member of the board; in 8 
States all or most of -the members are ex officio; in 29 States, all' 
or most of the members are appointed by the Governor or elected; 
in one State all are appointed by the State legislature. 

Tabl# 3 . — Competition of Sfoft btorrfi of odveatiom 


Number of members 


State 

fix officio 

Appointed or 
elected 

ToUl . 


Governor 

Chief 

8Ute 

school 

officer 

Other 

8tate 

officers 

Appoint- 
ed by 
Oovernor 

Elected 

Ex officio 

Appoint- 
ed or 
elected 

Ex officio 
and ap- 
pointed 
or elected 

1 

t 

» 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

Alabama 

1 

I 


0 


o 

A 


Aritona 1 

1 

1 


3 


j 

a 

V 

• 

11 

8 

Arkansas 

1 


7 


o 

i 

o 

7 

California 



10 


7 

10 

8 

Colorado 


1 

i 3 


1 

10 

Connecticut 


0 


• 

A 

9 

A 

Delaware 




6 




V 

A 

V 

Florida 

\< 

1. 

s 



g 

0 

8 

k 

Georgia j 

1 



io 

5 


1 

1 

3 

10 

o 

Idaho 

1 



11 

Indiana.../ 

Kansas...:. __ 

1 

1 

I 

0 


6 

« 

6 

0 


1 

g 


1 

1 

u 

Q 

Kentucky 


1 


7 


o 

7 

9 

8 

Louisiana 



3 

8 

7 

11 

Maryland 




7 


11 

Massachusetts 




V 

e 



7 

A 

7 

Michigan.! 


1 



t 

i 

0 

Q 

8 

| Minnesota 



5 

•- 

* t 

i 

9 

4 

Mississippi 


i 

2 



0 

O 

8 

Missouri 

1 

l 

2 



o 

4 


3 

A 

Montana 

1 

i 

1 

; s 


• 


4 

Nevada 

1 

l 


k 

s 

Q 

8 

■ 

U 1 

8 

10 

7 

New Hampshire 

1 


7 

& 

S 

1 

0 

7 

New Jersey 




10 

5 


1 

10 

ft 

New Mexico 

1 

l 


* 

4 

New York 


1 12 


J 

0 

12 

North Carolina 

1 

l 

5 


7 

12 

7 

Oklahoma 


i 


o 


1 

3 

m 

l 

m 

Oregon 

1 

i 

1 



O 

^ 7 

m 

Pennsylvania 


l 

Q 


1 

3 

A 

3 

South Carolina 

1 

l 


7 


V 

7 

10 

A 

Tennessee 

1 

i 


Q 



• 

A 

V 

Texas * 


o 


m 

V 

A 

11 

A 

Utah 


l 



•0 

1 

• 

A 


Vermont 



5 

9 

10 

ft 

Virginia 




7 



0 

7 

0 

•f 

Washington 


i 

3 

j 


A 

i 

• 

7 

West Virginia 


l 


g 


1 

1 

4 1 

9 

A 

7 

Wyoming 


l 


4 6 


0 

0 

* 7 
7 

Total T ._ 

U 

M 

M 

i 

tit 

8 * 

« 

m 

887 

■»"«» 

1 Appointed by the chief State school officer with the approval of the Governor. 
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their status and legal power 
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6 STATE BOARDS OP EDUCATION 

f 

From 1920 to 1940 there was a decrease in the number of States in" 
which the Governor, other State officers not engaged in educational 
work, and the chief State school officer served ex officio. 


Tabic 5 . — State officers at ax officio mamban of State boards of education, 1920 and 

1940 


> 

" Officers 

Number of States 

1020 

1040 

Governor 

. 18 
13 
30 

16 

8 

24 

Other State officers not engaged in educational work 

Chief State school officer 



The trend has been away from the ex officio type of board and 
toward appointed or elected boards. Since 1900 there has been a 
gradual decrease in the number of States having State boards of 
education oomposed wholly or mostly of ex officio members (table 6). 


Tabic 6 . — Methods of selecting members of State boards of education for certain years, 

1890 to 1946 


Method of selection 

Number of States using each method 

1890 i 

10001 

10101 

1020 

1030 

1040 

» 

1 

9 

1 

4 

• 6 

• 

7 

Wholly or mostly ex officio 

20 

21 

20 

12 

11 

8 

Wholly or mostly appointed or elected 

d 

10 

12 

30 

20 

81 

Number of States having State boards 

' 29 

31 

32 

42 

40 

80 


1 Schrammel. Henry E. The Organization of State Departments of Education. Columbus. Ohio. 
Ohio State University Press, 1026. p. 6. 


From 1920 to 1940 the number of State boards of education having 
no ex officio members increased from 7 to 12. ’ The States, that elimi- 
nated ex officio members were Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Virginia (table 7). 


Table 7. — States having no ax officio members, and number of appointed or elected 

members, 1920 and 1940 


State 

Number of members 

State 

Number of members 

1020 

1040 

1020 

iwo/ 

California 

7 

10 

Minnesota 

ft 

~h 

Connecticut 


0 

New Jersey 

g 

1 40 

Delaware 

6 

■ 6 

New York. . 

13 

W3 

Louisiana 


11 

Texas 

\9 

•Maryland 

7 

7 

Vermont. 

5 

X 

Massachusetts 


6 

Virginia-’' 


7 
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Tobl« S—Numbor of mom bon on Stoto boards of odueatlon at e artaln datos, 1900 to 

1940 


Number of 
members 


3 

4.. . 

5 

6 

7.. . 

8 .. . 
«... 

10 

11 . 
12 


Number of States having each 
number in— 

1000 ' 

1010* 

r 

1920 

1 

1030 

1040 

t 

1 

4 

ft 

• 

0 

7 

6 

ft 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

A 

0 

0 

8 

1 

3 

ft 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

ft 

A 

1 


1 i 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 


1 

1 

1 

1 


Number of 
members 


Number of States having each 
numier In— 


Number of Stales 

Median 

Mode 

Percent having 
from 5 to 0 
members 


1000 > 

1010* 

1020 

1030 

1040 

1 

3 

4 

ft 

• 



1 

1 


1 

1 



1 










31 

32 

41 

41 

30 

5 

ft 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

48.4 

56.0 

65.8 

58.5 

61.6 


Sta^U^Wmity^ress IM6 °[f“ lwtlon of 8ute Apartments of Education. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio 
Wwtl 8tate Boar<1 a 0 * 1 8ut * Department of Education. Ohio Eduoatlon Association, 


Term and Tenure of Office 


Term of office . — Obviously the term of office of each ex officio State 
board member terminates at the expiration of the term for which he 
was chosen, which is usually 2 or 4 years. The term of office ex- 
pressly provided for appointed or elected members ranges from 2 
years in one State to 12 years in one State. From 1920 to 1940 the 
length of term was changed in very few States (table 9). 



Tabl« 9 .—Longth of form in yoan of oppointod or oloctod Stato board mombon by Statos 

1920 and 1940 


States 

1020 

1040 

States 

1020 

1040 

1 

% I 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Alabama 

12 

6 

New Hampshire 

5 

5 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

<■> 

7 

(') 

7 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

8 

A 

8 

A 

California 

4 

4 

New York 

9 

O 

19 

Connecticut \ 

6 

6 

Oklahoma 

14 

o 

li 

A 

Delaware... 

5 

3 

Pennsylvania 


O 

A 

Georgia 

4 

g 

Rhode Island 

D 

A 

O 

/A\ 

Idaho 

Indian* 

5 

5 

E%ilVUv idlOMU _ _ - 

South Carolina 

4 

(v 

4 

luuiiitia. 

Kansas 

4 

2 

4 

4 

Tennessee 

Texas 

6 

fil 

6 

A 

Kentucky 

4 

4 

Utah 

IV 

g 

O 

7 

Louisiana 

5 

(1) 

Vermont 

K 

# 

in 

Maryland.. 

7 

. 7 

Virginia 

o 

1U 

4 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

Washington 

V/ 

Q 

o 

Michigan 

6 

6 

I* ■OAUAipliVU • . . . . - 

West Virginia 

4 

At 

A 

At 

Minnesota 

6 

6 

* f Via lylUliS . . . . 

Wisconsin 

V 

A 

0 

(i\ 

Montana 

4 

4 

Wyoming 

2 

- w • 

Nevada 

(») 

4 





< Indefinite. 

J 3 appointed by Governor for 4 years; 8 elected tor 8 yean. 

9 Ex officio. 

• No State board. 

. * 3 “ d *• Senate appoints 3 (or 4 yean; State board, 3 for 2 years. 
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Distribution by the length of term in 1920 and b 1940 for 32 States 
shows that at each date the modal term was 6 years; that b‘1920 the 
median was 5 years, and in 1940, 6 years; and that b 1920 the average 
length of term was 5.4 years and b 1940, 5.6 years (table 10). 


Tobl« 10. — Distribution of Ion gth of form of appointed or olootod board an bon, 1920 

and 1940 1 


Length of term In yean 

Number of 
States having 
terms of length 
Indicated in 
column 1 

•p 

# 

# 

Length of term In years * 

a 

Number of 
States having 
terms of lengtn 
indicated Fn 
column 1 

1030 

1940 

1020 

1940 

2 

2 

1 

12 

2 

] 

t 

1 

2 

Indefinite 

1 

1 

4 ... 

g 

g 


ft 

7 

4 

Total . 

33 

33 

«. 

0 

10 


7 

2 

3 


Yean 

Yean 

8 

1 

2 

Mode 

g 

6 

9 : 



Median 

5 

g 

10 


i 

Average ... . 

A 4 


n 





1 Only States hiving appointed or elected mem ben it each date are Included. 


Most of the States' having appointed or elected State hoard mem- 
bers provide for overlapping terms so that there may nob he a com- 
plete change b the personnel of the board at any one time. If the 
terms of all or of even a majority of the members should expire at the 
same time an entirely new board, which would know little about the 
policies of previous boards, might be appointed. Under such circum- 
stances the board, through ignorance of conditions, might ignore exist- 
bg policies and adopt new ones, thus tending to bring about revolu- 
tionary rather than evolutionary changes. * 

Tenure of office— Data to show the length of time served by State 
boaid members over a long period are not available, but data on the 
number of years' service by State board members who were b office 
b 1939 or b 1940 were obtained regarding 119 appointed board mem- 
bers. The number of years Served by these members ranges from 1 
year for 24 -members to 26 years for 1 member. The median years 
of service is 5 and the average 5.6. 

These data agre^ closely with those compiled by Counts* who 
found that of 231 State board members the median number of years 
served was 4.4. 

Qualifications for Membership 

In 28 of the 39 States having State boards of education the person 
or persons who select the members of the State board are limited b 

• Count*, George 8. The Soeiel Compost tioo of Board* of Itaetta. Cbicefo, DL, UaiitnUy of 
ChiOKO, MOT. P. 38, 
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certain respects in their selection. 'Among the restrictions imposed in 
one or more of the States are: One member from each congressional 
district; one or more members must be engaged in educational work; 
no members shall be engaged in educational work; not more than a 
certain number shall belong to the same political party; shall not be 
connected with any textbook publishing concern; no person shall be 
appointed to the board who is in any way subject^ to its authority; 
shall not hold any other elective or appointive office in th£ State. 

Legal qualifications and specifications of appointed or elected mem- 
bers of State boards of education arc as follows: 

Alabama: One member from each congressional district. The members of 
the board shall be appointed solely , for their character and fitness, 
but no person shall l>e appointed who is in any way subject to the 
authority of the board. ' 

Arizona: One city school superintendent, one county school superintendent, 
one high-school principal. 

Arkansas: No school teacher, * commissioner of education, member of a 
county board of education, county or city school superintendent, school 
director, member of any State board, or teacher in any school or college 
shall be eligible to appointment or qualification as a member of the 
State board of education. 

Connecticut: At least one member shall be appointed from and reside in each 
county. 

Delaware! No more than three members shall belong to the same political 
party. No person shall be appointed as a member of the State board 
who is in any way subject to its authority. 

Georgia: One member from each of the 10 congressional districts. No 
person employed in a professional capacity by a private or public edu- 
cational institution or by the State department of education shall 
be eligible to appointment or to serve on the board; no person who is 
or has been connected with or employed by a book publishing concern. 

Idaho: Members to be appointed without reference to locality, to occupation 
to party affiliation, or to religion. 

Indiana: Of the six appointive members, four to be actively engaged in edu- 
cational work. 

• Kansas: One member from the faculty of the University of Kansas or the 
Kansas State College of Applied Science; one member from among the 
faculty of the three State Teachers Colleges; one member from the 
faculty of one of the private endowed or denominational colleges; one 
county superintendent of public instruction; one city school superinten- 
dent; one high-school principal or superintendent from a fully accredited 
Class A high school; and two members who shall be citizens of thfe State 
and engaged in farming, business, or professional occupation. 

Kentucky: Appointments to be made on merit and fitness for the position, 
and without reference to place of residence, party affiliation, or similar 
considerations. No member at time of appointment or during term of 

t service shall be engaged as a professional educator. 

Louisiana: Three appointed by the Governor, one each from districts coex- 
tensive with present public service districts; eight elected, one from each 
congressional district* 

402585* — 41 2 
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Maryland: The members' of the. board shall be appointed solely because of 
their character and fitness, butt no person shAll be appointed to the board 
who is in any way subject to its authority. 

MotMcAvMfte Two members shall be women and onp a school teacher. 

Mlnnatota: No member shall hold any other office elective or appointive 
under the State, except notary public, or shall be employed in any 
State institution. 

Montana: Four from each of two congressional districts. Not more than 

four of the appointed members shall be affiliated with the same political 
party organization. 

* One from each of the educational districts of the State. 

Hampshira: Two members shall be trustees of the University of New 
Hampshire. Members shall not be technical educators nor profession- 
ally engaged in school work. 

Now Jartay: Not less than two shall be women, not more than one resident of 
any one county. 

Now M'ulco: Of the five appointive members: The head of some State educa- 
tional institution, a county superintendent of schools, and one other 
person actually connected with educational work. 

Now York: Three more than the existing judicial districts of the State. No 
person shall at the same time be a regent and a trustee, president 
vereity*^ ^ officeK ' of an institution belonging to the uni- 

Oklohoma: At least two shall be practical school men who have had at least 

* 4 y * &re ’ in actual school work, two of which shall have been 

in the State of Oklahoma. 

South Carolina: One from ea£h congressional district. 

Tennessee: Three from each grand division. Each of the two leading narties 
to be represented by at least three members. 

W N° member shall be engaged as a professional educator. No member 
shall be connected with any textbook publisher. 

^districts 1 ^ 8Ch<X)1 b0&1 ^ CODVention in «»b of the seven judicial 

Varmont: Consideration to be given to the selection of such persons as shall 
adequately represent all sections of the State. 

Wo* hlngton: The three appointed members to hold life diplomas issued under 
the authority of the State and to be actively engaged in educational 
work. One a superintendent of a district of the first class, one a county 
and ° ne 4 of a f uhy accredited 4-year high 

Wad Virginia: Not more than four shall be of the same political party. No 
appointee of the board shall serve on the board. 

Wyow/nj: At least two members shall be actively engaged in educational work 
Different parts of the State to be represented. Not more than four shall 
be from the same political party. All members of the board shall be 
persons of mature years, known for their integrity, culture, public spirit, 
business ability, and interest in public education. * 

Education. Although specific educational qualifications such as 
iugh-schoolor college graduation are not prescribed by law in any of ' 
the States for State board membership, most State boards for which 
data are available are composed of members who have attended col- 
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lege. Of 124 State board members 107, or 86 percent, were reported 
as having attended college for a time at least, and 17, or 14 percent, 
as not having had more than high-school education. Only two were 
reported as having had only an elementary school education. 

These percentages are about the same as those reported by Counts, J 
who found that of 213 State board members 83 percent had passed 
beyond the secondary school and had attended, for however short a 
period, institutions of higher education, and that 17 percent had not 
attended such institutions. 


Officers 


In general, the laws of the States prescribe who shall be the prin- 
cipal^ officers of the State boards, or authorize the boards to appoint 
such officers as are deemed necessary. The titles of officers author- 
ized by law are as follows: 

Alabama: Governor, president.^ 

State school superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Arizona: Governor, chairman. » 

State superintendent, secretary. i 

Arkansas: Governor, chairman. 

Commissioner of education, secretary and executive. 

California: Board elects one of its members president. 

State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Colorado: State superintendent, president. 

Connactlcvt: Board elects one of its members as chairman; appoints such 
committees as may be convenient and necessary. Appoints a secretary 

and may appoint an assistant secretary, neither of whom shall be a member 
of the board. * 


State superintendent, executive officer. 

Dataware: Board elects one of its members as president and one as vice 
president. 

Superintendent, executive officer. 

Florida: Governor shall be president, and State superintendent 6f public 
instruction shall be secretary and executive. 

Gaorgla: Board elects one of its members as chairman. 

8tate superintendent, executive secretary. 

Idaho: Board makes rules and regulations for its own government. 

Indiana: State superintendent, president. 


Board elects one of its own members as secretary and treasurer. 

Kantai State superintendent, chairman. ,, 

Board elects a secretary, not a member of the board. 

Kantvcky: Board elects secretary who shall be an employee of the State 
■ department. 

State superintendent, the executive. 

los/sfoao; Board elects .from its membership a president, a vice president. 
State superintendent, secretary. 19 

E1 / . ° ne of ita memberB “ President and one as vice president. 
State superintendent, secretary, treasurer, and chief executive offioer. 


* Ibid., p. 47. / 
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. Mm d Uitfh: Commissioner of education, chairman and executive. 

Michigan: State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Minnesota; President chosen by board from its membership. 

State superintendent, the executive. 

Mississippi: State superintendent (to preside at all meetings), executive 
Missouri: State superintendent, president. 

Montana: Governor, president. 

8tate superintendent, secretary. 

Nevada: Board elects one of the members president. 

State superintendent, secretary. 

Haw Hampshire: Governor names chairman. 

State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Now Jbrsey: State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

New Mexico: Governor, president. 

State superintendent, secretary and executive 
New York: Chancellor, vice chanceUor, and such other officers as are deemed 
necessary by the regents, all of whom shall be chosen by ballot by the 
* • regents. 

State commissioner, executive. 

North Carolina: Governor, president. 

State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Oklahoma: State superintendent, president and executive. 

Ortfoa: Governor, president. 

* State superintendent, secretary. 

Pmmnrylraola: Such officers as the 8tate council deems necessary. 

State Mtoerintendent, the executive. 

Sovti Caroma: Governor, chairman. 

State superintendent, secretary’. 

Tinas iwt Commissioner of education, chairman and executi\je. 

Tax ok Board elects one of its own members as president, 
v State superintendent, secretary. 

Utah: Board elects from its own members a chairman and a vice chairman. 
Vormoat: Governor biennially designates a member of the board to be its 
chairman. 

State superintendent, secretary and executive. 

Virginia: Elects from its membership a president and, elects some person not 
a member of the board, secretary. 

State superintendent, the executive. 

Washington: State superintendent, president. 

Deputy State superintendent, secretary. 

Watt Virginia: Board elects one of its members as president and one as vioe 
president; appoints a secretary. ' / 

State superintendent, the executive. 

Wyoming: Board elects a chairman. 

Commissioner of education, secretary. 

Number of Board Meetings a Year 

In each of the States the number of regular board meetings is either 
prescribed by law or the board is authorized to hold such meetings as 
it may deem necessary. In each of the States in which the number of 
regular board meetings is prescribed special meetings may be called 
by the president of the board or by a certain number of members. 
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Data were collects in 19 States to show the total number of board 
meetings each year from 1936 to 1939, inclusive. During these 4 
years there was a. total of 641 board meetings in the 19 States. The 
median was 7 and the average 8.4. These data indicate that in general 
State boards of education meet oftener than prescribed by law. Such 
boards, however, do not meet as often as do boards of education in 
cities having a population of 100.000 or more, the median number of 
board meetings in cities of this size being 23 a yeay. The meetings 
of State boards, however, probably are longer than are those of city 
boards. 

Legal provisions for meetings are as follows: * , 

Alabama: Shall hold a regular annual meeting, and such other meetings as the 
yd u ties of the board and the needs of the schools may require. 

Arizona: Shall hold four regular meetings annually at such time as the board 
directs. Special meetings may be held at the call of the president. 

Arkamai: Shall meet annually on second Monday in September and shall also 
hold regular quarterly meetings on the second Monday in December, 
March, and June. Special meetings may be called by the president of 
the board. In the absence of the president, the commissioner of educa- 
tion shall call a meeting on the request of three members of the board. 

California: The board shall meet every 3 months at such time as it may by 
resolution determine. Special meetings may be called by the president. 
I’pon the request of any four members in writing, the secretary shall 
call ft special meeting. 

Colorado: Shall meet on the last Saturday in December each year, and at 
such other times as may by them be deemed necessary. 

Connecticut: Chairman of board Bhal) call a meeting at least once in 6 months 
and whenever he shall deem it necessary or be requested in writing so 
to do by three members. . 

Delaware: Shall hold an annual meeting in July. Other meetings at such 
fimes as the duties and business 6f the board require. 

Florida: Shall designate and set aside 1 day each month as a regular meeting 
day. 8 pedal meetings may be held at request of the State superin- 
tendent. 

Georgia: 8hall meet quarterly in regular session and may hold additional 
meetings at the call of the chairman; provided, that upon the written 
request of a majority of the members of the board the State superin- 
tendent of schools shall call a meeting at any time. 

Idaho: 8 hall hold two regular meetings annually. Special meetings may be 
called by the president. 

Indiana: The board shall meet upon call of the president or a majority of 
its members at such, place as may de designated in the call. 

Kontot: Meet at such times as may be determined by the board and at the 
call of the 8tate superintendent of public instruction. 

Kentucky: Board shall meet every 3 months and at such other times as it 

* ' may by resolution determine. Special meetings may be called by the 
chairman. Upon request of three members the chairman shall call a 
special meeting. *> h 

Loeltlana: 8hall meet on or before the first Monday in December of « sch year 
and at other times when called by the president. 
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Maryland: Shall hold .its annual meeting on the last Wednesday in May. 
Other regular meetings shall be held in August, November, and Feb- 
ruary. Special meetings may be held as the duties ahd business of the 
board may require. 

MouochumtH: Shall meet at least once a month and at such other times as 
it may determine by rule and when request^ by the commissioner 
or by any three members# 

Michigan: Shall hold at least one meeting each year. 

Mlnnoioto: Shall hold an annual meeting in August, and quarterly meetings 
in addition to the annual meeting. *May hold special meetings. 

Mississippi: May meet at regular intervals or on call at any time of any 
member of the board. ^ ) 

Missouri: Meets on call of the president. 

Montana: Shall hold quarterly meetings and may hold special meetings at 
any time it may direct. The president and secretary of the board 
may also call special meetings. f 

Norado: Shall meet at the Tall of the secretary but shall hold at least two ^ 
meetings annually and may hold special meetings as the board may 
direct. ' 

New Hampshire:' Shall hold at least six regular meetings each year and such 

' special meetings as may be required. 

Now Jormy: At such times as the rules of the board may prescribe in each 
and every month and at such times as in its judgment may be necessary. 

Now Maxi co: No law found on the subject. 

Now York: The regen uTmky- provide for regular meetings and the chancellor, 
the commissioner of education, or any five regents may at any time 
call a special meeting of the board. 

North Carolina: Shall call at such times as a majority of the members shall 
appoint, but the Governor may call a meeting at any time. 

Oklahoma: Number not specified. 

Oregon; Shall meet semiannually. 

Ponntylranla: Board shall fix the times of its regular meetings and ^he 
manner of calling special meetings. 

South Carolina: Shall meet upon the call of the chairman or upon the re- 
quest of a majority of the members. 

Tonnosmo: Regular meetings shall be held in February, May, August, and 
November. The chairman may call special meetings. 

Tomoi: Shall meet onoe every 3 months and at such other times as may be 
designated by the president, or it may meet at the call of any three 
members. 

Utah: Shall meet at the call of the chairman and at least twice a year. 

Vormont: Shall hold four regular meetings annually and shall hold special 
meetings as required for the performance of its duties. Chairman shall 
call a special meeting upon written request of any two members. 

Virginia: Shall hold meetings upon the call of the president, or upon 
request of a majority of the members. ^ ~ 

Washlngton: Shall hold an annual meeting in June and may hold special meet- 
ings, such special meetings to be called by the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Watt Virginia: Shall hold at least six meetings every year. May hold 
other meetings upoi\ resolution of board, at the call of the president of 
the board, or of the 8tate superintendent of schools. 

Wyoming: Shall meet semiannually. Special meetings may be held as often 
as the duties of the board require, and the bdhrd shall meet at the 
call of the State superintendent of public instruction or the Governor. 
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< Compensation of Members 

ei 

In hq State are the members of the State board of education paid 
a salary unless the $60Q a year paid, each member of the West Vir- 
ginia State bo^rd may be so regarded. It at least is not a salary for 
full-time services. In each of thb -States the appointed or chvted 
members are compensated for expenses incurred in attending board 
meetings. In 17 States there is also a per diem oi\a small honorarium 
paid the non-ex-officio members. 

States in which there is a compensation in addition to expenses for 
State board members are as follows: ^ 


Alabama: $10 for each day of actual service, not to exceed 25 days in any 
focal year 

Dolawora: $25 for each day's attendance at ipeeiing of hoard, not to exceed 
1 day's attendance each calendar month 
Georgia: $7 per dieru. ' 

Idaho: f 100 pe,r year 

Indiana: $5 per diem * \ 

Kansas $5 pef day, not exceeding 10 days in any 1 year. 

Louisiana: $10 per diem. ^ 

Michigan: $3 per die^D. " — * 

Minnesota: $10 per diem. ' • 

Now Maxlco: $5 per diem. # * 

Oklahoma: $6 per diem, " 

South Carolina: $4 pay diem, not exceeding 20 days a year. ^ 

Tannatma: $5 per diem. 

Tairas; $10 per diem. t ^ 

Ut oh: $4 per diefn. 

Washington: $5 per diem for special committee work. 

Watt Virginia: $600 a year. 


Retid«nc« of Members 

Data were compiled to show the size of community in which Slate 
board members live in the States having one or more cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more and having State boards composed 
wholly or mostly of appointed or elected members. Of 156 board 
members whose place of residence was ascertained when tlbe State 
departments were visited or from State educational directories, 28 
percent live in cities having a population of 100,000 or more,' 15.4 
percent in cities having a population of 30,000 to 100,000, 17 percent 
in cities having a population of 10,000 to 30,000, 21 percent in cities 
having a population of 2,500 to 10,000, and 18 percent in places having 
less than 2,500 population. Considering all communities having a 
population of 2,500 or more as urban and places having less 
than 2,500 as rural, 81.4 percent of the board members living in States 
having cities of 100,000 or more population live in urban communities. 
If only communities having a population of 10,000 or more are Con- 
sidered urban, §0.4 percent of the State board members live in these 
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communities, and 39.6 percent in the smaller places. Just, what 
proportion of the. number of State boards of education should be from 
large and from small co mmuni ties no one can say with any degree of 
certainty. 

If State boards of education should be composed of persons who are 
intimately acquainted With the educational problems of the small 
cities and of the rural areas, it would seem that on the whole the small 
places do not have their share of State board members. In some 
States, however, the small cities and rural areas appear to be well 
represented. The main point to consider is whether the persons* 
selected have the necessary qualifications for board membership. 


Occupations of Appointed State Board Members and Official 
Positions of Ex Officio Members 

/ 

1 

Information as to the occupations of members of State boards of 
education has been compiled for 275 members. Of this number- 60 
are ex officio and 215 are appointed or elected members. From the 
data collected the occupations have been classified under seven head- 
ings (table 11). 


Table 1 1 .—rNumbar and panant of hoard mambars having certain occupations 



It may be noted from table 11 that a majority of the appointed or 
elected members belong to the professional group and that of, the 215 
appointed members 25.1 percent are educators. If the ex officio 
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members engaged in educational work were included, 8 i, or 30 percent, 
of the 275 State board members are educators. The legal profession 
also ranks high in number and percentage of State board members, 
43,. or 20 percent, of the 215 nonex officio members being lawyers. 
Data are not available as to the number of ex officio members who were 
members of the legal profession before they assumed office. If such 
data were available the number of board members belonging to the 
legal profession would doubtless be somewhat greater than the number 
given. The 6 attorneys general would increase the number of law- 
yers to 49, and the other ex officio members, some of whom doubtless 
belong to the legal profession, would increase the number of lawyers. 

State board members engaged in business or manufacturing consti- 
tute 22.7 percent of the 215 appointed or elected members as compared 
with 55 percent in the professional group. Comparatively few mem- 
bers belong to each of the other occupations listed. The miscellaneous 
group which comprises 4.7 percent of the 215 members includes several 
members who have retired and several whose occupations were not 
, definitely reported. 

The foregoing data on the whole correspond somewhat closely, 
although the classification of occupations is not exactly the same,' 
to similar data compiled by Counts* who found that of 252 State board 
members 53 percent were in professional service, 18 percent were 
^ proprietors, 2 percent in managerial service, 1 percent in clerical 
service, 2* percent in agricultural service, and 24 percent were ex 
officicr members. . • 

Just what proportion of the members of State or ether boards of 
education should be engaged in the professions, in business, or in other 
occupations no one can say, but no bne would advocate that a board of 
education should be composed almost entirely of educators, lawyers, 
or of persons of any other professional or vocational group, since a 
board composed of persons having various occupations doubtless tends 
•to make it more nearly cosmopolitan in its views than one composed 
alipost entirely of persons having the same occupation. No board 
member, however, should be considered as representing his particular 
vocation, but as representing all the people of the State. In general, 
regardless of occupation, a board <Jf-edn£ation should be composed of 
persons of sterling character and breadth of mind who possess abfiity 
in dealing with private and public affairs; are convinced of the im- 
portance of education-rhave no entangling political alliances; are 
willing and able to give time and energy to their office; and clearly 
understand what their duties are. Only board members having such 
qualifications, can represent every interest and can pass, at board 
meetings, on the claims of groups or organizations advocating the 
adoption of certain measures. 


• >nu,p. 


Chapter^ 

The Chief State School Officer 

\ 

Beginnings of the Office 

'THE OFFICE of chief State school official was not created until 
many years after the first public schools were established. 1 New 
York was the first, State to establish the office. Its legislature, on June 
19, 1812, enacted a law which provided that a superintendent of com- 
mon schools should be appointed by the council of appointment. This 
provision, it should be noted, was not made until almost 200 years after 
« the first State (Massachusetts) made State-wide provision for public 
schools. The delay was not due to lack of interest in. education, for 
this interest was early evidenced by the building of many academies 
and private and church schools; moreover, many communities everv- 
, where of their own initiative had established public schools even before 
the State had passed laws requiring them to do so. 

Specific needs for the office came urgently to the foreground at just 
about tlje time of its first establishment. % A short time before this , 
8ome,of the older States had begun to provide permanent State school 
funds and also had' tried the experiment of granting annual State aid. 

It soon became evident to these States that, if the State School funds 
were to be correctly applied and made useful to the highest degree, 
their expenditure must be centrally supervised and controlled in some 
manner. It was seen that this supervision and control could be best 
exercised by the appointment or election of some officer who would 
represent the State in its financial dealings with the local schools. 

Moreover, with the growing recognition of the place of the State in 
educational matters, and because of the developing tendency to in- 
crease school legislation, there came a conviction that the legislatures 
needed to be supplied with reliable information concerning both the 
state and progress of education ; furthermore, they needed to know the 
plans and wishes of the people concerning education, all of which were 
necessary to enlightened school legislation. These facts, it was seen, 
feasibly could be collected and made available by a State school offi- 
cial. Still more^ Such an officer could be of great service in working 
throughout the State toward the securing of a deeper and more general 
interest in education. »■ 

” t 

> Moat of the material, pp. 18 to 30, la quoted from or baaed upon U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin int. No. 5, The Chief State School Official, ebu 1, by Ward Q. Boeder. 
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Su° h were the needs which brought forth.tbe first office and secured 
the creation of the office in the other States in due time It is to be 
noted that, so far as is known, the influences for it were entirely 
native, its creation apparently not having been influenced by the 
practice in any other country. ^ 

Since the New York act establishing the office was the first of its 
kind in the United States, and clearly shows the early conception of 
the functions of the office, the law is quoted' herewith- f 

Th« New York Act 

L Be; it enacted by the people of the State of New York, represented in 
State know ""h*? 3 *- ^ there &hal1 be const »tuted an office within the 
• which 

and .hall be allowed an annual .alary of $30(1, but' nrn to 'be^nd^pa vTIdii 
e ahall give notice of the Brat distribution of school monev, pavaWc'in the 

fw oth " jforii: 

J^tod'l"^"*^' T 11 ■* the ' d “‘)' »' the superintendent 

uiftto* „ ‘ g ^ a , r d prepftre plane tor the improvement and management 

the better or $anizatio n of eommo ,Th J. 

bySr^tC T " g, ^" re re,PeC ‘ ,ng “««■ mfertodt 2' 

to nerfo m ii k ° or appertain to his office; and generally 

to perforin all such services relative to the welfare of the schools as he shall 

he directed to perform And shall prior to his entering upon the duties of hie 
trust.' ^ ° r affirmation for the dUi « e ^ *hd faithful execution of his 

FoHowing New York’s establishment of the office several years 

Und Bv r Ti t lMe Pr ° Vidcd f ° r “• This Stat0 w “ Mary- 
and. By an act of Februaiy 28, 1826, a State superintendent was 

to be appemted by the Governor and council whose duties “Z 

in the Sta'tcThJ* 8 v”?. “MJf* 811permtetKlcn ‘ of common schools 
in the State of New York. Michigan was the only other State that 

r^twltat' 00 0 d 29> f ° r the ° ffice bef ° re 183 °- From 1830 U> 1839, 

8 other States made provision for the office, and by 1850 the office 

ad been created in 24 States and Territories (table 12). 


Table 1 2. Years within which provision was mado for office of chiof Stata school officer 
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1890-1000 

r» 

i ■ . 

Oklahoma 

i 

• 

Virginia 

Arizona 

Delaware , 
/ 

« 

•m 

Colorado 
Nevada 
Washington 
West Virginia 
New Mexico 
Montana 
South Dakota 
Idaho 

North Dakota 
Georgia 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 

* 


Minnesota 

Utah 

North Carolina 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

» 

m 

Iowa 

Rhode Island 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Florida 
, New Jersey 
Vermont 
Maine 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
Wisconsin 
Oregon 
California 

* 

M 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

l 

s 

- 

New York 
Maryland 
Michigan 
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Ir L 24 St 1 a . t ^ 0 at one time or another some State official served as 

f^m Cubberi* “ h !Tln ffi '' e . r 1116 k > ^ ow * n £T information com- 
piled from Cubberley and Elliott's State and County School Adminis- 

wT, g ’ VeS h U ?“ ° f the 61 officio chicf State school officers and 
the dates when such ex officio officere served. 

,0b '* <*•» *•« hod ..Melo <M Slot, 

0*cr datmt s*rr*d 1 0 


State 


Alabama. 
Arizona. . 


Arkanaaa... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware... 
Florida 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 1 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri... 


Nebraska. 


New York 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 


Tennessee. 


Texas 

\ 

Wyoming. 


State treasurer. 

State treasurer 

State treasurer 

Territorial auditor. 
State librarian 


Title 

Yean 

- State comptroller 

1867-68 

1 fl7 f 7n 

- Governor.. 

Secretary of State 

lo/ 1—79 
1 1853-61 

Territorial treasurer 

; ! 1874-75 

f Commissioner of school fund 

lOOtr- (\J 

1845—49 

1 840-65 

1898-1912 

1845-49 

185G-61 

1875-87 

(Principal of normal school 

State auditor 

I Secretary of State. 

(Registrar of public lands 

Territorial comptroller 

Secretary of State 

State treasurer 


Secretary of State 

1 040 — 01 

Principal of normal school 

1 000-4/ 

1868-1902 
1860-62 
1 Rft9 A7 

(Chancellor, State UniVeraity 

(Secretary of State 

Secretary of State 


Secretary of 8tatc 

t oil; Ol 

1841-53 

[State librarian > 

1861-65 

lfite <>i 

( Territorial auditor 

lOOO — Ol 
1AR1-AO 

Secretary of State. 

* ou i — oy 

Secretary of 8tate . 

1 O* i 04 
1 ft4A_W 

'governor 

1 0*tvF OO 

1857-72 

Secretary of State 

Secretary of State 

* 004 O / 
1 QQQ_iQ 

Secretary of State 

I OOo — 40 

1 


1844-6L 

1871-73 

1854-61 

1.869-71 

1873-80 


Method of Provision 

The office of chief State school officer is provided for by the State 
constitution or by statute. Thirty-three States provide for the 
office in their respective constitutions and 15 by statute (table 14 ). 
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Tabl* 14 . — Method of providing for tho chiof Slat* school of floor In oach of tho 48 Shifti 


Sum 

By con- 
stitu- 
tion 

By 

sutute 

only 

Sum 

By con- 
stitu- 
tion 

By 

sutute 

only 

l 

9 

S 

1 

9 

1 

Alabama 

X 


Nevada 

X 


Arizona . . . 

X 


New Hampshire . . . 


x 

Arkansas 


. X 

New Jersey 


X 

California. .’ 

X 


New Mexico 

X 


Colorado.. . . 

X 


New York. 


x 

Connecticut. . . 

t 

X 

North Carolina 

X 


Delaware 


X 

North Dakota. 

X 


Florida- * 

X 


Ohio 

X 


Georgia 

X 


Oklahoma 

X 


Idaho 

X 

, 

Oregon 

X 


Iowa 


X 

Pennsylvania 

X 


Illinois 

x 


Rhode Island 


x 

Indiana 

X 


South Carolina 

X 


Kansas 

x 


South Dakota 

X 


Kentucky 

x 


Tennessee 


x 

Louisiana 

x 


Texas . 


x 

Maine- . 


X 

Utah ; 

X 


Maryland 


X 

Vermont - 


x 

Massachusetts. . 


X 

Virginia 

X 


Michigan.. 

x 


Washington 

X 


t 






Minnesota _ 


X 

West Virginia 

X 


Mississippi 

x 


Wisconsin 

X 


Missouri.. 

X 


Wyoming 

X 


Montana 

X 





Nebraska . 

X 






The constitutional provisions for the office are included in the 
articles providing”ftfr executive departments or in the articles relating 
to education. The following is an example of the first-named type of 
constitutional provision: “The Executive Department of this Com- 
monwealth shall consist of a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, Attorney General, Auditor General, State 
Treasurer, Secretary of Internal Affairs, and a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction" (Constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. IV, Sec. I). 

The following jg. an example of the constitutional provisions included 
in the article relating to education: “The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the election, by the voters of the State, of a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall hold office for two^agrs and whose 
duties shall be prescribed by law" (Constitution, of In^atS,1ro3 VIII, 
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sec. 8) The first State to make constitutional provision for the office 
was Michigan (1835). Since that time 36 other States have provided 
m their respective constitutions for the office (table 1 5). Four States 
(Arkansas, Iowa Maryland, and Texas) at one time had constitu- 
tional provisions for the office but now provide for it by statute only. 

Tobl. 1 5. Yaar In which constitutional provision was made for chief State school 

officer ' 


1835-81 


IHS7-76 


1 

i 

! I 

j 1 

t 

Michigan.. 

1835 

1847 

Oregon 

Kansas 

1857 

1859 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1865 
1865 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 

1869 

1870 
1870 
1873 

1875 

1876 

Iowa*. . 

Wisconsin _ . 

1848 

1849 

^ r ^ ^ 

Went Virginia 

Nevada 

California 

Kentucky. 

1850 

Maryland * 

Indiana 

1851 

J I ■ Vi • • • • . . 

Missouri 

Alabama 

North Carolina. . 

South Carolina 

Louisiana 


- 


Georgia 



Florida. 



Arkansas 1 

Mississippi 



Texas a 



Illinois 



Virginia.. 



Pennsylvania 

Nebraska 



Colorado.' 


1 



IW0MK12 


Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

Arizona 

New Mexico.. 
Ohio 


1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 

1890 
1896 
1907 
1912 
1912 
1912 


State School OffieUl. p.'l# " °' Edu «“°“ Bulletin IW4. f» 0 . A. The Chid 

• Only statutory provision for office at present. 

Official Designation of Officer 

The term chief State school officer is used in this publication and 
in others of the U. S. Office of Education, since the use of the term 
superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of education or 
some other title does not apply to the office in all the States At 
present there are nine different titles for the chief State scbopl officer 
I he title superintendent of public instruction is used in 27 States 
commissioner of education in 10; superintendent of education in*6- 
superintendent of schools in 2; director of education in 2; superintendent 
of public instruction and director of education in 1 ; superintendent . of 
public education in 1 ; superintendent of public schools in 1 ; and super - 
i ntendent of free schools in 1. . ^ 
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Superintendent of public instruction has been the title generally used, 
but in 1940 it was used in 5 fewer States than in 1900. Commissioner 
of education is a title that has come into use since 1900 and is now the 
title of 10 o^iie chief State school officers. Superintendent of public 
instruction and director of education, which was not used in 1920, is 
now used in 1 State, and director of education, which was not used in 
1920, is now the title of the chief State school officer in 2 States. 

The titles of the chief State school officers and the number of 
States using the title in 1900, 1920, and 1940 are presented in table 
16, and the title used in each of the States is presented in table 17. 

ToWt 16 . — Tit hi of tho chiof Stoto tchool off Icon and it vmbor of Statoi using titfos, 

1900 , 1920, and 1940 


Title 

Number of States using 
specified titles in— 

1000 

1020 

1040 

1 

t 

t 

4 

Superintendent of public instruction 

&' r ' rn 

28 

4 

27 

3 

Superintendent of education 

Secretary of State board 

Superintendent of public schools 

2 

1 

Commissioner of common schools 

Commissioner of public schools 



School commissioner 



Superintendent of free schools 

1 

1 

0 

3 

i 

1 

10 

' Y 

2 

Superintendent of public education 

Commissioner of education 

Superintendent of schools 


Superintendent of public Instruction and director of education 

Director of education 


* 

\st 



foW« 11.— Official designation of principal State school off Icon 
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Kentucky.. 


Tobl« 17 . — Official designation of principal State school officers In 48 States, 1900, 1920, and 1940 — Continued 


"1 
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V. 
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For many years authorities on State school administration have 
been saving, and State school survey commissions have been recom- 
mending that the chief State school officer should be appointed by 
the State board of education, or in the absence of a State board by 
the Governor. Their advocacy of an appointed chief State school 
officer has, however, received but little attention from State legis- 
latures, judging by the number of States in which the chief State 
school officer is still elected bv popular vote. In 1896 this official 
was elected by popular vote in 31 States, in 1909 in 32 States, in 1920 
in 34 Slates, ill 1930 in 33 States, and in 1940 in 32 States. 

Six different 1 methods of selecting the chief State school officer 
have been used at various times since the office was first established, 
namely: (1) Election by popular vote; (2) appointment by the 

general assembly; (3) appointmentby the State board of education; 
(4) appointment by the Governor; (5) appointment by the chan- 
cellor of the State university; and (6), appointment by the State 
supreme court. The first four of these have been fairly widely used 
at one time or another. The last two have been resorted to by one 
State (Utah) only, and in this State only temporarily. 

In the early days of the office appointment by the general assembly 
and by the Governor were popular methods. The first of these 
two methods has been used by as many as 12 States (Alabama, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon! Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, Virginia, and West Virginia). No State 
now usee this method. » Appointment by the Governor has been 
used more frequently than appointment by the general assembly. 
Twenty-four States have used the second method: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. At present 8 
States use this method: Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Only three methods of selecting the chief State school officer are 
now in use: (1) Election by popular vote; (2) appointment by the 
State board of education; and (3), appointment by the Governor. 
Of these three methods, appointment by the State board of educa- 
tion was used in 5 more States in 1940 than in 1896, as may be noted 
from table 22; but even so the chief State school officer is appointed 
by the State board of education in only 8 States, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Vermont. 

• D. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Bulletin IBM, No. &, The ChW State 
Official, by Ward O. Reeder. 
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certain yon, 1896 to 


ToW# 11,-MifWi of mloctlog ckhf Stoto ttkool off Icon for 

1940 


*. - V 

• - 

Method 

N hid her of Stales by ye vs 


1 XV* 

, UAH 

IWO 

1 • 

j IWO . 

T 

» IWO 

1 

t 

t 

1 » 

1 4 

! 

1 

j 

• 

1 

By people . 

By Bute board. _ 

By Governor 

By (fenrrmJ ft»embly , 

.No chW Bute »cbool officer 

31 

3 

V, w 

3 1 

2 1 

33 

i 

W 

1 

1 

34 

8 

0 

33 

8 

7 

3* 

8 

8 


s mce 1920 I)u. changes in (ho molhod of selecting (ho ohiof Stale 
school ofc, have Won (oo fow (o indicate trends during (ho 20-vcar 
ponod. TW elective method, however, was abandon cd in 2 States 

■ S^oTarT V "r ,S A u Un , Saa " 0 * ^ointment by' 

State Ward, and Vtrguna by tho Govontor. One Stato, Rhode Island 

Govlfraor “ Pp0 " ,,n,on ' by ,bl ‘ S,a "' Ward to appotntmont by tho 

One roa-son why the elective method of selecting tha chief State 
wbool office^ still obtama in ao many States is because 3(bof the 33 

l ^b.d p Bt ' l “T 8 P r °' rld . < ' I for cloclion W popular vote, and only 
3 (Ohm, Pennaylvtmta, and Virginii) for appomtmont by the Cover- 

Sutc 0 t*i' SlJU ® con I 8tltuti °ns provide for appointment by the 
State board of education. In 8 of the 15 States that have only atatu- 

tary provision providing for the selection of the chief State school 
officer he is appointed by the State board of education, in 5 by the 
Governor, and in 2 he is elected by popular vote. It thus appeal 
at in those States id which the legislatures are free to prescribe tho 
method of selecting the chief State school officer, they have with only 

G^verao? 110118 Pr ° Vlded f ° r appointment by the State board or the 

shown “tbtr ^ ^ ^ d,ff “ rent - 

T0W * 19 -— of cktof Stato school off Icon by Stotot, 1896, 1909, 1920, 
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' 1M< 

1W 

1W0 

IWO 
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t 

4 

1 

a Ubsma 

a 

Arltnn* 

ArUnaM 

Colorado 

£®°p** 



People 

.....do 

P«®P*! 

OoT*rnor....> 

People 

do 

People 

do 

— do 

do 

do 

People. * 

State board. 

do inirmm 

.....UU 

— -.OO 

Peoge. . 

ConnecUeot 

Deform 

State board 

Vn i 

8t&U board . . . 

VT_ jm 

Bute board . . 

Bute board. 
Do. 

p#0 & 

Do. 

gortu....^;; : 

td*hS" .. 

wiwu. ....... 

.*?%-■ 

E 

No offloe. . 
People 

& 

People 



<*0 1 

do 


3 

ERIC 
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Table 19.— Methods of fleeting chief State school officers by States, 1896 , 1909, 1920, 

\ and 1940 — Continued 


States 

1806 « * 

10001 

1020 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

' 4 

Illinois 

People 

People 

People 

Indiana 



do 

Iowa 




Kansas 



do 

Kentucky 

do 



Louisiana 

Maine 

do 



Governor 

Oovernor 

OovprTmr 

Maryland 

No office 


v -* U V ci UUI - - . .. ... 

State board 

Massachusetts. .. 
Michigan 

State board . . 

State board . / _ _ 

^ I'Vfkl VI . . 

Oovernor 

People . 

People . / 

People 

Minnesota 

Governor 

Ggvernor.V. . 

State board 

Mississippi.. 

People 

People . . 

People 

Missouri 




Montana 

Nebraska 

do 

do 

do 

Nevada 




New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

Governor 

Oovernor 

State board 


do ... 

Governor 

New Mexico 



People 

New York 

General assembly. . 
ftople 

Board of regents....,, 
People 

Board of regents 

People 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota. .. 

do 



Ohio. 



Governor 

Oklahoma 

Governor 


vi v i ui ilia 

People 

Oregon 

People 



Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
8outh Dakota ... 

Governor. 

Governor 

Governor 

State board... 

State hoard 

State board 

.People 

People 

People 

.. do 



Tennessee 

Governor 

Governor 

Governor 

Texas 

People 

People 

People 

Utah 

do 


do 

Vermont 

General assembly. . . 

General assembly... 
People.. 

State board 

Virginia 

People 

Washington 

People. 



West Virginia 




Wisconsin 

do../.. 

do 


Wyoming 


UO 






1940 


Peoge, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Governor. 

State board. 

Governor. 

People. 

State board. 
People. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

State board. 

Governor. 

People. 

Board of regents. 

People. 

Governor. 

Peo^Le. 

Governor. 

Do. 

People. 

Governor. 

People. 

State board. 
Governor. 

People, 

Do. 

Do. % 

Do. 


Official, p. 26. 


Term and Tenure of Office 


T erm of office.— It is the policy of 43 States to fix by constitution or 
by statute the length of term for which the chief State school officer is 
appointed or elected. In a few of the States he serves at the pleasure 
of the State board of education. The term of office provided by law 
varies from 1 to 6 year?. In all there *aro seven different lengths of 
terms for which chief State school offic^ra are elected or appointed. 
These terms, in order of their frequency and the number of States 
having eachi, are: 4 years in $5 States; £ years in 13 States; indefinite 
tenure in 5 States; 5 years in 2 S|ates; 6 years in 1 State; 3 years in 
1 State; and 1 year in 1 State. 
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Table 20. Term of office of ehlof St a to school officer for certain yean, 1 896- f 940 


Term in years 

Number of States having terms 
stated in column 1 

Teqp in years 

Number of States having terms 
stated in column 1 

1806 

1909 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1896 

1909 

‘ 1920 

1930 

1940 

1 

1 

t 

4 

ft 

• • 

1 

I 

t 

4 

ft 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

21 

6 

17 

3 

19 
3 

20 

2 

14 

24 

2 
13 
, 1 
2ft 

1 

13 

1 

2ft 

5.. 

6 

Indefinite 


1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

i * 


From 1896 to 1920 there was a rather decided movement to lengthen 
the term. During that period seven States increased the term to*4 
years, two to 5 years, one to 6 years, and four to indefinite tenure 
Since 1920 there has been practically no change, only two States hav- 
ing increased the length of term. The average length of term in- 
creased from 2.7 years in 1896 to 3.4 years in 1940. In order that 
tendencies in each State may be noted, the length of term for selected' 
years for each of the States is shown. in table 21. 


Tabl« 21.— Term of office of chief State school officers in each of the States, selected 

years 1896-1940 


State 

1896 

1909 

1920 

1940 

State 

1896 

1909 

1920 

1940 

1 

I 

S 

4 

ft 

1 

t 

t 

4 

ft' 

Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois.. ... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 
O 

1 

2 

2 

4 
4 
4 
2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

(>) 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 
1 
2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

a 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

(0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 
ft 
2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

0 ) 

. 1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 
ft 
2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

; 4 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 

8outb Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont..^ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia • 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 
2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

ft 

2 

6 

3 
2 
2 

4 
4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0) 

ft 

4 

<«) 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

(») 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(0 

0) 

2 

0) 

(») 


1 Indefinite term. 
* No offloer. 
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Table SS . — States which made changes In length of term of the chief State school officer, 

1896 to 1940 ' 


Change from— 

To 4-year term 

To 5- year term 

To 6- year term 

To indefinite term 

1 

1 

t 

4 

4 

1-year term 

4 

M assach u- 


Connecticut. * 



setts. 


Rhode Island. 

2-year term 

Alabama. 

Iowa. 

Nebraska. , 
Oklahomcr. 


Minnesota. 

j 

New Hamp- 
shire. 
Vermont. 

3-year term 

i 

North Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Ne\y Jersey. 


New’ York. 


1 During the period, New Mexico changed from a 2-year term to a 4-year term and then to a 2-year term; 
Ohio, from a 3-year terra to a 2-year term, and then to a 4-year terra; and Nebraska, from a 2-year term to a 
3-year term, and then to a 4-year term. 

Length of service . — Within about 40 years 301 different person? 
in the 48 States have held the office of chief State school officer. Of/' 
this number 69 held the office for 2 years or less; 18 for 3 years; 68 for 
4 years; 23 for 5 years; 26 for 6 years; 19 for 7 years; 23 for 8 years; 

6 for 9 years; 7 for 10 years; and 42 for more than 10 years. One 
served foit 32 years, and 2 for 30 years each. - The average for the 
48 States is 5.7 years. This average for the 40-y'ear period is prac- 
tically the same as for a 27 -year period covered by a study made by 
the United States Office of Education in 1923, the average for the 
27 years, 1896 to 1923, being 5.4 years. 

~ Table S3 . — Number of chief State school officers who have held office since about 
1900, average number of years served, and longest tenure 


State 

: Number 
1 *ho 
have 
i held 
1 office 
1 

j 

! Average 
! number 
1 of years 
1 served 

Longest 1 
tenure 
in years 

State 

Number 

who 

have 

held 

office 

Average 
number 
of years 
served 

Longest 
tenure 
in yean 

. 1 

I ■* 

i 

I 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Alabama 

11 

3.5 

! 

1 

Nevada 

0 

0W0 

10.0 

10 

14 

Arizona 1 .* 

4 

; 0.7 

10 

New Hampshire... 

4 

Arkansas 

9 

4.4 

8 

New Jersey 

5 

& 2 
4.4 
11.3 

9.0 

10 

0 

California 

6 

1 8.0 

11 

New Mexico 

7 

Colorado 

9 

5.0 

8 

New York 

J 

21 

10 

Connecticut 

4 

9.0 

19 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

5 

Delawaqp 1 

3 

8.0 

18 

7 

6.4 

8 

Florida 

4 

8.5 

14 

Ohio 

8 

4.3 

0.4 

7.0 

0.9 

13.0 

16.6 

7 

Qeorgia 

9 

4.0 

11 

Oklahoma 

5 

10 

13 

26 

30 

17 

Idaho 

11 

3.8 

7 

Oregon 

A 

Illinois 

3 

13.3 

30 

Pennsylvania 

7 

Indiana 

12 

4.0 

8 

Rhode Island 

3 

Iowa 

6 

0.8 

11 

South? Carolina 

2 

Kansas 

9 

5.0 

8 

South Dakota 

10 

10 

8 

, 0 

4.0 

2.9 

4.7 
4.7 
10.5 
8. 2 

8 

10 

10 

12 

11 

12 

13 

12 

IS 

10 

Kentucky 

11 

3.5 

4 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

« 

3 

13.3 

32 

Texas. 

Maine 

3 i 

13.3 

17 

Utah 

Maryland 

2 1 

20.0 

20 

Vermont. . 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

0.0 

21 

'Virginia 

0 

Michigan 

8 

4.7 

7 

Washington 

4 

8.2 

7.8 

1&0 

0.1 

Minnesota 

0 

0.0 

14 

West Virginia 

0 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

6 

8 

7 

7 

7.0 

5.0 
5.8 
5.6 ! 

20 

13 

12 

12 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

2 

7 


i Since 191X 'Since 1BU. 
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In 29 States the average tenure during the 40-year period is less 
than 8 years or two 4-year terms, and in only 7 States is the average 
12 or more years or 3 or more 4-year terms. The average numbered 
years served by the present incumbents is 6.8 years. Seventeen have 

8 or mo^T ^ 2 ° ^ 4 to 8 years ’ and 1 1 have served 

8 or more years. ' , 

nr,U^!Z °J<'™ «”* Vean oj scrricc.-Considering 

! “ '« T '“ Ve had 4 2 ' yenr and * <-?«“• tern, continu- 

ously since 1900, the average tenure in the States having 2-vear 

™ S “i. 5 yeare “ d ,n thoae havin 8: <-year terms the average' is 7 
years. These averages are about the same as those given in Bureau 

of Education Bulletin 1924, No. 5, for a 27-year period, 1896 to 1923 
The average tenure m the States having 2-year terms was 4.1 yeare 
and m the States having 4-year terms, 6.7 yeare. These data for 

ta™ 2h 8r T m , J the 27 ' year period Indicate that a short 
term such as 2 yeare for the chief State school officer generally means 
a shorter tenure than does a longer term. y 

Beteion between year, 0 / , teniae oj present incumbent, and method 

t elttaTth lD h<! ?• Slat ? “ Which the chief State school officer 
b elected the present mcumbenta have served on an average of 5 3 

years; m the States in which he is appointed by the State bomd of 
the“ Governor, e“^r d m ““ “ wbich be 18 a PP«i”ted by 


1°“* U «f « d.1.1 Slot. K k„, mnln oW 

of fkctioo 


Years of service 

i 

* 

Number of officers 

Total 

Elected 

Appointed by— 

State board 

Oovernor 

1 

1 

8 

4 

§ 

Lem than 2. 

2 

15 

12 

8 

1 

10 

2 

12 

7 

8 




i or 6 

2 

1 

1 

4 

8or9..’ ~ 

10 or more 


1 

2 


3 

6 



ra ^i“, ann '! al aala ' 7 of tha chiaf State school 
STSTi. ^ $5 / 286 - The lowe8t salary was $2,400 in 1 State, and 

fciSr, 8al&ry k W “ * 16 ' 000 “ 2 States, making a difference of 
*12, 6(H) between the lowest and the highest salary. In 16 States 

H«Sir 'T o^ * 6 ’° 00 ‘ yeari - 23 Stat^ from *6,W0 ta 
$7,499, and in only 9 States, $7,500 or more. 
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A distribution of salaries for 1939-40 is given in table 25, and in 
order to show trends a similar distribution is. given for 1896, 1909, 
and 1920. 


Table 85 . — Salaries of the chlof St a to school officer for certain years, 1896 to 1940 


Salaries 

Number of Statee 

Salaries 

Number of States 

1806 1 

1909 « 

1020 * 

1040 4 

1806* 

1000 1 

1920 » 

1040 4 

1 

! 

8 

4 

1 

1 

$ 

$ 

4 

i 

$1, 000-11,400 

4 




$9,000- $9, 409 



1 

* 

$1,600-11,000 

0 

2 f 



$9,500-19,900 




$2,000-12,400 .... 

14 

13 

3 

i 

$ 10,000 



2 

2 

$2,50042,900 

0 

11 

3 


$ 12.000 



1 

1 

$3,000- $3,400 

6 

12 

8 

3 

$15.000 




2 

fa Aon-ta 000 

I 

2 

4 

4 






•4,000-14,400 


1 

8 

4 

Total 

a 

47 

* 48 

48 

14 vvv-14 000 

I 

] 

4 

4 






$6,000-45,409 

1 

3 

0 

14 

Lowest salary 

$ 1,000 

$1,800 

$ 2,000 

$2,400 

$6,500-15,000 ..... 




2 

Median salary 

2,357 

2,882 

4,375 

5. 286 

$6,000- $6, 490 



2 

6 

Average salary 

2.489 

3, 186 

5.036 

6. 057 

$6,500-16,000 




1 

Highest salary 

5,000 

7,500 

12,000 

14,000 

$7,000-17,400 




1 

Difference between 


$7, 500-17,000 


2 

2 

1 

highest and low- 





$8,000-48,400 





est salary. 

4,000 

5,700 

10,000 

12,600 

$8,500-48,000 








i Salaries for 1806 from A 8tudy In School Supervision, by Hr C. Fellows, p. 10-43. 

1 From Final Report of the Illinois Education Commission, p. 23-20. 

1 From U. 8. Department of Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin 1920, No. 46, p. 37. 

4 Based upon data supplied by the research division of the National Education Association. 

From the data presented in table 29 it may be noted that the salaries 
of the chief State school officers increased during each period. From 
1896 to 1909 there was an increase of $525, or 22 percent, in the 
median salary; from 1909 to 1920, an increase of $1,493, or 5.2 per- 
cent; and from 1920 to 1940 an increase of $911, or 21 percent. A 
number of States made no increase in the salary of the chief State 
school officer from 1920 to 1940. In fact, 1 State was paying the 
same salary in 1940 as in 1896, 1909, and 1920. In 14 other States 
the salary in 1940 was the same as in 1920. 

When compared with the median salary of city school superin- 
tendents, the median salary of the chief State school officer is less than 
that of the city superintendent in cities having a population of 30,000 
or more. In 1938-39, according to data compiled by the National 
Education Association, the median salary o? school superintendents 
i^ cities having a population of 100,000 or more was $8,286, which is 
$3,000 more than the median salary of the chief State school officer 
in 1940. In 1938-39, in cities having a population of 30,000 to 
100,000, the median salary/ of school superintendents was $6,125, 
which is $839 more than the median salary of the chief State school 
officers in 1940. In cities having a population of 10,000 to 30,000 
the median salary of the superintendents in 1938-39 was $4,700, or 
only $586 less than that of the chief State school officers in 1939-40. 
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In only a few States is the salary of the chief State school officer 
as much as or more than the highest paid school superintendents in- 
cities having a population Q f 30,000 or more. According to data 
• compiled by the Advisory Committee on Education* on the salaries 
of chief State school officers in 1938 and on the highest paid school 
superintendents in cities of the above-named size for 1 936—37 it was 
found that in only 8 of the 42 States for which data were available 
did the chief State school officer receive ns much as or moTe than the 
highest paitj city superintendent in that State. 

The salaries of the chief State school officers in gcneral are also less 
than the salaries ot State university and land-grant college presidents. 

A comparison of the salaries of these officers shows that in 1937* 
approximately 83 percent of the State university presidents and 65 
percent of the presidents of land-grant colleges that are separate 
institutions received a salaiy of $7,000 or more, while only 19 percent 
of the chief State school officers received such salary. 

Salaries in relation to method, of selection. —The salaries of the chief 
State school officers, in general, are less in the States in which they 
are elected by popular vote than in the States in which they are 
appointed by the State board or by the Governor table 26). 

Tobl. 26. Distribution of talarios of chief State school officers according to different 

methods of selection * 


Salaries 

Number of officers 

* Salaries 

t 

Number of officers 

Elected 

Appolr 

ited by— 

Elected 

Appointed by — 

State 

board 

Governor 

State 

board 

Governor 

1 

1 

1 # 

4 

s 1 

^ t 

t 

4 

Less then *3,000.. 
*3, 000- *3, 999 

r* oo © ^ ^ !m 

i 

» 

• 

i 

i 

■ 

r~~ 



$10,000 

*12,000- 

• 

2 

i 

i 

$5,000 

8.000 

8,750 

15,000 

|5,00M6.9W 

$0,OOO-*O,999 

*7,000-*7,999 

g, 000-18, #99.. 

6,00040, W0 



4" 

i 

2 

2 

2 

*13.000 

Lowest salary 

Median salary. 

Average salary 

Highest salary 

*2,400' 

6,000 

6,030 

9,000 

i 

$5,000 

5.500 

8,062 

15,000 


■ Tbe S * 0ffice of Education study 6 made in 1923 also showed 
that the lowest salaries were in the States in which the chief State - 
school officers were elected by popular vote. At that time the median 
salaiy of the -elected chief State school officers was $3,800; of those • 

appointed by the State board, $6,000; and of those appointed by the 
Governor, $7,750. 


State personnel administration. Staff 8tudy Np. J f iflJ 7 . 


1 Advisory Committee on Education 
51-52. 

! rr Q * Organisation and administration of public education. Staff Study No. 2. P. S 3 

.^Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924 , No. A The Chief State School 
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Qualifications 

» Legal requirement*. — In 32 of the States there are certain legal re- 
quirements for holding the position of chief State school officer. These 
qualifications are prescribed by the State constitution, or by statute, 
or partly by constitution and partly by statute. In 10 States there 
are constitutional provisions only; in 17 States statutory provisions 
only, and in 5 States both constitutional and statutory provisions. 
The constitutional provisions regarding the qualifications of the 
chief State school officer relate chiefly to age and residence require- 
ments, which are usually the same as for other publicly elected State 
officers. The constitutions of 2 States, however, provide that the 
chief State school officer shall be an experienced educator. The few 
States that require definite qualifications of an educational nature 
do so by statute. 

Of the 32 States which have designated certain requirements, 9 
require the persons seeking the position of chief State school officer 
to be a citizen of the United States; 13, a resident of the State; 12, a 
certain age higher than voting age; 20, educational qualifications; 
and 16, educational experience. Of the 13 States that require State 
residence, 5 require 5 years’ residence; 1, 3 years; 3, 2 years; and in 4 
States the numbers of years’ residence is not stated. In the absence 
of legal provisions requiring State residence, it is assumed that a non- 
resident may be selected as chief State school officer, as has been done 
in several of the States where State residence is not prescribed. The 
laws of 3 States, however, provide that the chief State school officer 
need not be a resident of the State at the time of appointment. Of 
the 12 States that specify an age higher than voting age, 5 make the 
minimum age 25 years, and 7 make it 30 years. Of the 20 States that 
have established educational qualifications, 6 do not designate a defi- 
nite amount; 5 require college graduation; 4, college or normal school 
graduation; 3, the highest grade certificate of the State; and 2, the 
highest grade certificate or college graduation. In one State, Mary- 
land, the chief State school officer must be a college graduate with 2 
years’ special academic and graduate preparation. Of the 16 States 
that require experience in educational work, 8 do not prescribe a 
definite number of years; 2 require 3 years; 5, 5 years; and 1, 7 years. 

In a few States there are requirements other than those previously 
mentioned. They are, however, of a negative type. For example, 
the laws of Mississippi and Ohio stipulate that the chief State school 
officer must not be connected with any textbook company; the laws 
of Texas, that he must not have received campaign funds from a text- 
book publishing company; the laws of Arkansas, that the commis- 
sioner of education cannot be closely related by consanguinity or 
affinity to any member of the State board of education, or to an^ 
State officer holding a State office created by the constitution!! 
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Qualificationa requircd U> hold position of chief State school officer 
in each of the States are as follows: 

^ 6 yem: United 2« v«™ of 

”r” ,r ° r ““ e * ei r "° 8 “ iKd ‘ bl “‘ y “ “b 001 r! 

CUisen of Sute 6 yarn; United State cittaen; 25 yen, of «*e 
Must be “qu.M.d W.U, .nd by experience.” 

California: No legal requirements. 

S° /oW ?f ; Re fj de . nt ® f State 2 yea«; United States citizen; 30 years of age. 

r a ? ? qUireniente - (Re/crred to ^ statutes as secreta^ ) 

% or *' Graduft te of standard college; 3 years’ teaching and administrative 

^ ^ by SUte 

age: h n gh educationaI Bt^ncilng; 3 years’ experience as 
teacher, graduate from coUege, university, or normal school, or 5 years’ 
sypervisory experience. years 

Idaho: Valid life (teachers’) certificate; graduate of normal school, college or 
university; and actually engaged in educational work. 

Illinois No legal requirements. 

Indiana: No legal requirements. 

SX “ teMher or ,uporvi>or; 

Kansas: No legal requirements. 

% Kentucky: Resident of State 2 years; 30 veare of age. 
ioutslana: Citizen and elector of State. 

Main*: No legal requiremente. 

Moryjand: “Experienced and competent educator,” including 7 vears' experience 
in teaching and administration”; graduate of a college and 2 vears oUpecial 
academic and professional graduate preparation in university! 

Massachusetts: No legal requirements. 

Michigan: Graduate of a university, college, or normal school; 6 years’ experience 
as teacher or superintendent. experience v 

^Tion°nf ^! 1 H &< S nal f. ttainment and breadth of experience in the administra- 

^^zt?"bri°r‘ ^ pert * inin * — 

MU SZS ' yean,: 25 ^ **»• »"* «* »» connected trith 

AW/; Resident of State 5 years; United States citizen; 30 years of age 
Montana: Resident of State 2 years; United States citizen; 30 years of £e; holder 

or Bateo { hi « hMt ^e and recognized by State board of education, 

or a graduate of university, college, or normal school. 

Nabraska: Must be holder of highest grade of 8tate certificate. 

Ntvado: Graduate of college or university; a holder of State teachers’ “certificate 
whth. 8 ^ ^ school pads”; 45 months of successful teaching-20 months of 
which were in the 8tate; and 20 credit hours in educational subjects by actual 
attendance at college or university. 

N * W ” ecutive officer with trainihg and experience in educa- 
u \ onal w® r kf he need not be a resident of State when appointed ” 

VT J '”T N ° ,ega ? requirements. Need not be resident of 8tate when appointed 
Now Mexico: Experienced educator “and shall be selected solely on ability and 
professional qualifications." y 

Vorfc No ^ requirements. Need not be resident of State when appointed. 
north Carolina: No legal requiremente. 
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North Dakota: Qualified voter; United States citizen; 25 years of age; holder of 
highest grade State teachers’ certificate. 

Ohio: Shall not be interested in any book-publishing company. No other quali- 
fications noted. *■ - 

Oklahoma: Qualified elector for 3 years; citiren of Uhited States; 30 years of age. 
Orogont No legal requirements. 

Ronnsylvanla: No legal requirements. 

Rhode Island: No legal requirements. 

South Carolina: No legal requirements. 

Sovth Dakota: No legal requirements. 

7mm on: Must be a person of literary and scientific attainments and of skill and 
experience in school administration; also qualified to teach in schools of 
highest standing over which he has authority. 

Taxor: Must not have received campaign funds from any textbook-publishing 
. company. No other legal requirements noted. 

Utah: Elector and citizen of State 5 years; 30 years of age; holder of a State certifi- 
cate of the highest grade issued in some State, or graduate of university, col- 
lege, or normal school. 

Vormont: Shall have had special training and experience in educational work. 
Virginia: Shall be experienced educator. 

Workington: Qualified elector; United States citizen. 

V/ost Virginia: Good moral character; recognized ability as school administrator, 
with academic and professional training equivalent to graduation from uni- 
versity, and 5 years’ experience in public-school work. 

Wisconsin: Holder of highest State grade certificate. 

Wyoming: * Qualified elector; United States citizen; 26 years of age. 

Toblt 17 . — Summary of tko kgal roqulromonh for holding tho positions of c hhf Stato 

school officor, 1940 

Requirements Number of States 

No legal requirements.. _ jg 

Citizen of the United States _ g 

Resident of State or elector... jg 

Number of years’ residence not stated 4 

2 years’ residence 3 

3 years’ residence j 

5 years’ residence. 5 

Minimum age specified higher than voting age 12 

Age 25 1 ...” 5 

Age 30 7 

Educational qualifications mentioned 20 

Amount of not specified . ^ _ g 

College graduation 5 

College or normal school graduation 4 

H ighest grade certificate. * 3 

Highest grade certificate or college graduation 2 

Educational experience required • jg 

Number of years’ experience not specified. 8 

3 years’ experience : 2 

6 years’ experience 5 

7 years’ experience *... j < 

• There la also a State commissioner of education In Wyoming who most be of literary and actentlAo attain- 
manta; veiled In the history, theory, and principles of education; with practical knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and management of schools; must be a graduate of a 4-year college or university or have an equivalent 
edu cti o n and* training; and mnat be an experienced educator actively engaged in wort. 
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Degrees held. —Although in only a few States are minimum educa 
tional requirements for chief Plate school officer* prescribed by Uw 

comnW ° f ° r the m ° St Pan C ° ,lege * wdl,a * 8 and a numbed have 
completed graduate courses for the master's and doctor's degrees 

TobU 28 .- Num ^r and ^ of 45* M 5 , 0 * scAoo, off/c, * ^ of 
and b Y *°m*d dt'gms Md, 1940 


H If best earned defre* 


MoiJkhJ of selection 


Elected by 
people 


Appointed by 
state board 


Num- 

ber 


No decree 
Bachelor's 
Master's 
Doctor’s 


Total 


Per 

cent 


13 

4 


17 2 
24 2 1 

44 8 1 

13.8 ' 


Num- 

ber 


4 

r 

1 

2 
5 


Per- 

cent 


Appointed by 
Oovernor 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


12.5 
25 0 
82 . 5 


1M 


-L 


5 1 
3 I 


82.5 

* 7.5 


m 


m 


Total 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


5 

8 

20 

12 


41 


11.1 

17.8 
44.5 

28.8 


m 


J: i?' D su t f* °® c - 

from the table that of the elected chief State school offigers^onl.y °3 a 
percent hold nonhonorary doctors' degrees, as compared ^h 62 5 
percent of those who are appointed by\he State board and 37 5 
percent of those appointed by the Governbr , d 3? ' 6 

Data similar to those in table 2* were compiled in 1938 by the 
Advisory Committee on Education. 7 These data show that of 46 
chief State school officers 3, or 6.5 percent, held no degree; 10 or 21 8 

„ a rt'r' “ 521 “• * 

a^ree, and 9, or 19.5 percent, the doctors’ degree. 

• j- 118 ^^ootod at the two different dates (1938 and 19401 

rndmafe that Ore chief State school officem, measured ^ 

holding academic degrees, are on the whole a well-educated group, 

Lagal Relationship to State Boards 

To State Wd oj tdvcali^n .- In each of the States having State 

S25 ° ‘ h « ^ ° f the chief school office™ eltdy 

related to that of the State board. In 24 of thp 90 u • ^ 

‘ he Chirf SUte school officer i^a’memberof 

o th^rd , y 0f , th I 24 States be U *** proviaion Toffic« 
— e '”?*■ In 7 °< hhc 22 States he serves as secretary only uTS 

8UU Ptrt0MK ' 1 Administration. Wiahlnfton, U. 8. Government Println* Office. lew. p. 41. 
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t , 

as chairman only, in 4 as secretary and executive, in 7 as chairman 
and executive, and in 2 as executive only. He therefore serves as 
executive officer in 23 of the 24 States in which he is a- member of 
the board. 

In the 15 States in which the chief State school officer is not a 
member of the State board he is, by legal provision, secretary in 2 
States, s&retaij And executive in 9 States, executive in 3 States, and 
chairman and executive in 1 State. Thus in 13 of the 15 States in 
which he is not a member of the board, he is the executive official of 
the board. 

In each of the 8 States in which the chief State school officer is 
appointed by the State board he is not a member of the board but he 
is designated by law as the executive officer of the board. In all but 
2 of the 8 States he is also secretary of the board. 

Table W. — Logoi roloHomklp of tko chtof Stato ttho of officer to tko Stoto board of 

sdvcof/os 


Stout 

Member of 
Bute board 

Secretary of 
8ute board 

% 

Chairman of 
8ute board 

E recti live 
officer of Bute 
board 

1 

> 

S 

4 

ft 

Alabama. 

x 

x 


X 

Arizona 

x 

x 


Arkansas 


x 


x 

California 


x 


A 

X 

Colorado 

x 


x 

Connecticut 




x 

Delaware. . 


x 


A 

x 

Florida 

X 

X 


A 

x 

Georgia 

x 

x 


x 

Idaho. 

x 



A 

x 

Indiana ^ _ _ 

X 


x 

A 

Kansas 

x 


x 


Kentucky 

x 


X 

X 

Louisiana 


x 

Maryland 


x 


x 

Massachusetts 


x - ^ 

A 

x 

Michigan „ 

X • 

x 

r\ 

A 

x 

Minnesota 

X 


A 

x 

Mississippi 

X- 

x 

A 

x 

Missouri 

X 


A 

X 

A 


r> 
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State hoard of 


State* 

Member of 
State board 

Secretary of 
8ute board 

Chairman of 
State hoard 

> 

Bircutire 
officer of State 
board 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Montana 

X 

x 



Nevada 

x 

x 



New Hampshire 


x 


y 

New r Jersey 


X * 


v 

New Mexico 


X 


X < 
X 

New York 



I 

1 

North Carolina.. 

X 

x 

1 

+ X 
y 

Oklahoma 

X 




X 

A 

x 

Oregon 

X , 

X 


$ 

Pennsylvania 

i 



x : 

X 

South Carolina. + 

X 

X' 


** 

Tennessee 

X 

.... ' 

* x 

'X 

Texas 

* <* 

x 



Utah 

X 




Vermont _ 


x 


■ v 

i 

Virginia ...i... 

0 

/A 


X 

v 

Washington 

x 

, 

• X 

X 

al 

West Virginia 

X 


Wyoming * 

X 

* 



* * 





Total 

24 

21 < 

11 

28 


To other boards.’— In the States having State bodrds of education 
and in the States not having such boards there are State boards with 
educational functions upon which the chief State school officers serve 
as members, as officers, or both as members and officers. Among 
these boards are boards of regents, teachers college boards, -hoards for 
schools for the deaf and the blind, State library boards, State teacher 
retirement boards, State textbook commissions, State examining 
boards, State planning boards, and boards for vocational education. 

The boards, other th^n State boards, upon which the chief State 
school officers serve most frequently are boards of regents, and boards 
of trustees of State teachers colleges, In the 13 States in which there 
are special boards fbr vocational education, the chief State school 
officer is a member of the board in all but 1 State, and the executive 
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officer in all but 2 States. The following shows for each of a few 
States the boards other than State boards of education upon which the 
chief school officer serves and in what capacity: 

i 

_ A/kantat 

Otpartff 

Textbook commission Secretary and member. 

A. and M. College ^ 

Boartl of trusty's for school for deaf and school 


for blind. 

Board of trustees: 

Arkansas State Teachers College . 
Henderson State Teachers College 
Stair teacher retirement system board. . 
State planning board 


California 

Board of regents 

Board of^vernors of nautical f*chool . . 

Board of public-building construction 
State teachers retirement investment board^S 
State teachers retirement. ..... 

State course of educational planning and coordina- 
tion 


jss .. 


Chairman and member. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Member 


Member. 

Executive and member. 
Chairman. 

Secretary. 

Do. 


Michigan 

Bo^rd of eAcheats. x 

Board of regents 

Board of agriculture’ 

State board of auditors... . . 

State administrative board , subcommittees : 

Finance and budget / 

Building committee j 

Highway committee. I 

Board of control of swamp lands 

8tate planning commission 

fcoard for vocational education. . 


ci^ber. 

Member. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^hai rman. 
Member. 

Do. 

Chairman. 
Executive officer. 


fVftiify/rojt/o 

Public school employes retirement board Executive offioer. 

Pennsylvania-Historical Commission Member. 

Each of the 13 State professional examining boards. . Do. 

Board of presidents of State teachers colleges Chairman. 

, 8t*te council for the blind Member. ' ’ 

Boards of trustees of each of the State teachers col- 
le *» - Do. 

Although the foregoing list of State boards of which the chief State 
school officers are members or officer? may not be complete- it at least 
serves to illustrate the wide variety of boards with which chifcf State 
school officials in general are connected. 
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Chapter 3 

functions and Dutiej of Chief State School Officers 

JT IS THE PURPOSE hero to review the scope and nature of the 
le^al functions and duties of State educational administrative 
officers. On the State level the most important agencies vested with 
administrative control over public education are: (1) State hoards of 
# oducalion - and ( 2 ) th ‘‘ chief State school officers, commonly known 
as State superintendents of public instruction or State commissioners 
of education. 

It is not possible within the scope of this section to present a com- 
plete digest of legal provisions enumerating all the functions and 
duties of State school officials. Tin* aim, therefore, is first to show 
in what State agency or officer principal administrative control over 
education is vested, and secondly to indicate the degree and nature 
of State control vested in such officials. 

Aspects of General Administrative Control 

r ' . i 

In a study of State school laws it is important to keep in mind that 
certain legal provisions may frequently give an erroneous impression 
of the actual practices and customs which have developed in the 
States. For example, many State laws empower State boards of 
education to exercise “general supervision over the public schools’’ 
or to “prescribe the course of # study,’’ while in pctual practice the 
State boards may have delegated or left these functions to be exer- 
cised by the chief State school officer, acting for the State board of 
education. In some States the laws are couched in ambiguous terms 
or in such broad general provisions that it is difficult to determine 
from the laws themselves the extent or degree of. control that may 
actually be exercised by a particular State school agency or officer 
in a given State. It is probable that in some States in which broad 
or general discretionary power is given to State officials, there is at 
least as mtich State supervision and control exercised as in other 
States in which many powers are specifically enumerated in detail. 
Likewise, the legal authority to exercise “general' supervision” of 
schools may be construed in some States in a liberal sense and thus 
result in the exercise of similar degree or scope of power as is exer- 
cised in other States whose laws authorize “the administration” or / 
“the supervision and control” of schools. 

Furthermore, some State laws reveal a confusion or apparent over- 
lapping of functions. For example, in Oklahoma the State board of 
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education is vested with “the supervision of instruction in the public 
schools,” and the law also states that “the educational interests of the 
State shall be under the supervision and management of Jthe State 
superihtendent of public instruction.” , ^ 

In view of the circumstances above mentioned, it is always impor- 
tant in a study of distribution of State administrative control over 
education to look to present practices and customs which have grown 
up in the various States. 

Public education in the United States is established and adminis- 
tered by legal authority. From the foundations of Statehood in the 
United States some provisions for public schools were written into the 
basic and fundamental law of each State. Under our system of gov- 
ernment for all practical purposes each State Is free to establish and 
administer such an educational system as it may desire. Education 
is a subject not mentioned in the Federal Constitution and by infer- 
ence it was reserved to the States. Both legal theory and practice for 
the most part have followed this inference. 

Education is a prerogative of the State (Commonwealth). It is an 
attribute of sovereignty which, under the constitj^ions of the American 
States, rests in the people. State constitutionsand statutes provide 
for the establishment and maintenance ^>f public ‘schools. In the 
United States, a State legislature, representative- of the sovereign will 
of the people, has plenary control over education in all respects, being 
limited only by those constitutional provisions that may exist to curb 
such control. In the exercise of this prerogative it is customary for 
the State legislature to vest the general control, administration, and 
supervision of schools in State agencies and State officials. The im- 
* mediate and specific control, administration, and supervision^ schools 
and their operation in accordance with State law are vested in local 
boards of education which are usually regarded as creatures of the 
State for the exercise of the governmental function 6f educating its ' 
youth. 

While the legal theoiy of education as a State functioif was accepted 
early in the days of Statehood it was cilstomary for most of the States 
throughout the nineteenth century to provide for the administration 
. of schools principally by local school boards and superintendents. 

- . That is to say, while State educational administrators such as State 

- - superintendents of education and State boards of education were pro- 

vided for by law early in the formative years of Statehood they did 
not as a rule exercise any considerable degree of administrative control 
over the common schools of their respective States. For example, the * 
duties of State superintendents m the formative years consisted prin- 
cipally in stimulating interest in education, acting as guardian of State 
school funds and making their apportionment as provided 'by law, and 
preparing annual reports mainly of a statistical nature. 
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State administrative and supervisory control of public education is 
generally vested in either the State board of education or the State 
superintendent of schools In all States the State superintendent is 
the chief educational officer, acting either by virtue of the power con- 
ferred upon him directly by statute or by authority given to him by 
the State board of education. In any event the power of a State 
board and/or a State superintendent of education is one determined 
by the nature of constitutional and statutory provisions and their 
interpretation by appropriate authorities in the respective States. 

The prerogative of a State board of education differs in degree and 
scope among the States, ranging from mere promotional, advisory, or 
nominal supervision, such as found in Massachusetts, Colorado, and 
Michigan, to the exercise of strong administrative and centralized 
k control over education as in Delaware, Idaho, and New York. 

Varying degrees of control with respect to public education are 
also vested in a chief State school officer usually designated As the 
State superintendent of public instruction or commissioner of edu- 
cation. This is true in all pf the 48 States. It is customaiy to find 
more administrative control vested in the chief State school officer 
in those States which have no State board in control of general com- 
mon schools than in States having such boards. In 39 States there 
exists a State board of education; and even in some of these States 
the chief State school officer has considerable power, independent 
of the State board, with respect to education, while in some States 
his power consists chiefly of those duties assigned to him by the 
State board. This is especially true in those States in which the . 
chief State school officer is appointed by the State board of education. 
In some States his powers are given to him directly by State consti- 
tutional and statutoiy provisions, as is the case with respect to State 
boards of education. 

Among the States in which the chief State school officer is vested 
with principal administrative and supervisory control (and also 
policy-making functions) with respect to public schools are the 9 
States which are regarded as having no general State board in control 
of common schools, namely: Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, 1 Ohio, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin. In 3 ad- 
ditional States, Colorado, Massachusetts, and Michigan, general 
State boards of education exist but do not exercise paramount control 
over the common-school system of the State. For example, in Colo- 
rado the State board has only “general supervision" of the public 
schools, the constitution of that State specifically vesting the “con* 
trol of inst ruction” in local boards of education. The State superin- 

'T 1 he of Administration In North Dakota was originally vested with supervision of the 

public and oommoh schools, but it appears to be Inoperative so far as general State supervision of such 
wiooli Li oonorroed. « 
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tendent is not only a member and president of the State board of 
education but he is vested with both general . control and many enu- 
merated powers with respect to the administration and supervision 
of the schools. He is also the chief executive officer of the State 
* department of education and has general supervision of county super- 
intendents. 

In Massachusetts the State board of education is primarily a 
‘supervisory committee" to the commissioner of education with 
respect to general education. In Michigan the principal functions 
of the State board of education consists in the exercise of control over 
the State teachers college, their courses of study and the certification 
of teachers, thus, for the most part, leaving the administrative and 
supervisory functions with respect to elementary and secondary 
schools to the State superintendent of public instruction. 


Chapter 4 

Characteristic Features of State Educational Agencies 
and Their Powers as Provided by Law 

TTNDER THIS HEADING are summarized the principal character- 
istic features of each State school system as provided by law. 
The aim of this section is to indicate by States the State agency or 
official authorized by law to exercise principal administrative and 
supervisory control over different phases of public education. 

Those making use of this outline should keep in mind that it is 
indicative of where principal legal authority has been vested rather 
than administrative practices and customs in the various States. 
For example, one often finds that powers or functions vested with 
State boards of education are frequently delegated to, or actually 
performed by, chief State school officers acting for the State boards 
of education. In other words, in actual practice State boards of 
education exercise to a considerable degree their legal functions 
through their chief executive officers, namely, State school superin- 
tendents, commissioners of education, oh the State departments of 
education. 

In a study of this kind it is impracticable to indicate all constitu- 
tional provisions relating to education. However, since it is fre- 
quently important to know the legal bases of the State board of educa- 
tion and the chief State school officer in the respective States, their 
constitutional or legislative origins are specifically stated. 

The separate boards referred to in this outline are boards other 
than the usual State board of education. The separate boards in- 
cluded are Limited to those boards or commissions whose principal 
functions relate to public education, and no attempt is made to 
include all boards or commissions whose functions may only indirectly 
or incidentally affect education. A consideration of educational 
functions assigned to separate boards or commissions is always 
germane to a study of the scope and functions of general State boards 
of education and chief State school officers. Functions assigned to 
separate - or special boards often indicate important limitations with 
J respect to general State boards of education and chief State school 
officere. 
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Alabama 

Slat* Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for State board of education composed of Governor, 

State Superintendent, and 10 others appointed by the Governor. 

2. The State board has “general control and supervision over the public 

schools of the StAte, including the State Teachers Colleges/' 

■ 3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Classification and standardization of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school buildings. 

State school library service. 

Administration of State Teachers Colleges. 

Administration of vocational education. 

State Superintendent - *. 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 
vote. 

v 2. Ex officio member and executive officer of State board. 

3. Ex officio member and secretary of State Council on Higher Education. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Executing education policy. 

Enforcing school Inert 

; Approval of local school budgets. 

Separate Boards j 

1. State Council on Education: Composed of Governor (chairman), State 

Superintendent, 2 members of State board, and 6 others from State 
institutions of higher learning. To coordinate the educational efforts 
of higher educational institutions. 

2. Course of Study Committee: Composed of from 7 to 10 meml^ers appointed 

by the State Board of Education. 

3. Textbook Committee: Composed of 7 members appointed by the 8tate 

Board of Education. 

4. Each State higher educational institution is under separate board except 

the State Teachera Colleges. 

Arizona 

State &xm/ of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 

Governor, State Superintendent, and 6 others appointed by the Gover- 
nor.' 

2. Shall “exercise general supervision over abd regulate the conduct of the 

public school system of the State" (principally applicable to elementary 
and secondary schools.) 

3. Principal 8tate agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary aad secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of oourse of study. 
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Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school buildings. 
Administration of vocational education. 
Administration of teacher-retirement system. 
State Superintendent 
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State Superintendent elected by popular 


1. Constitutional provision for a 

vote. 

2. Is by constitutional provision member and secretary of State Board of 

Education and member of all boards having control of instruction in 
any btate institution. \ 

3. Is charged with the duty to “superintend the public schools ” 

4 . Principal State agent for: 

Execution of State education policy. 

Preparation and distribution of circulars on school sanitation and school 
architecture. 

Separate Boards 

1. The^2 tochers colleges are g^erned'by separate boards, each composed 
o 'TK° f n hC 8 I' at ! Superintendent and 2 others appointed by the Governor. 

2. The Board of Regent* of the State University is composed of the Gover- 

nor, State Superintendent, and 8^thers appointed by the Governor. 


State Board of Education 


Arkansas 


1. Legislative provision for a State Board of 8 members: The State Super- 

intendent and 7 others appointed by the Governor. 

2. “Shall haye general supervision of the public schools” (applicable prin- 

cipally to elementary and secondary schools.) 

3. Principal State agency for* 

Selection of State Commissioner of Education. 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of stud/. 

Certification of teachers. ♦ 

Supervision of school buildings. 

State school library service. 

Administration of vocational education. 

State Commissioner of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Edutation appointed - 

by the State Board of Education. 

2. Ex officio member, secretary, and executive officer of State Board. 

3. Ex officio member and chairman of governing board of each State Teachers 

College. Also member of governing board of State University and the 
Land-Grant College for Negroes. Also member of 8tatc Library Com- 
mission and member and chairman of Teacher Retirement Board 

4 . Principal 8tate agent for: 

Enforcement of rules, orders and directions of State Board of Educa- 
tion. ’ , 

Purchase and distribution of textbooks. 

Enforcement of prescribed course of study. 

* r 
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Separate Boards or Commissions 

1. State Textbook Commission for the adoption of textbooks: Composed of 

7 members appointed by Governor. 

2. Arkansas Library Commission: State Superintendent and 3 others 

appointed by Governor. 

Teacher Retirement Board: State Superintendent and 6 others, all ex 
ofiiciis. 

California 

Slot* Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a State board whose membership and selection 

shall be provided for by the legislature. Composed of 10 members 
appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is the “Governing and policy determining body of the department of 

education. 99 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Determination of course of study* 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision and approval of construction of school buildings. 

State school library service. 

Administration of State teachers colleges. 

Administration of all public higher education, except the State 
University. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Administration of Teachers* Retirement Fund. 

State Superintendent w 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

elected by popular vote (usually referred to as the “Director of Educa- 
tion”). 

2. Secretary and executive officer of the State Board of Education, and head 

of the Department of Education. 

3. Ex officio member of governing board of the State University, and other 

State educational boards. (See Separate State Boards, below.) 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Execution of State educational policy decided upon by the State 
Board. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Separate State Boards or Commissions 

1. Board of Regents of State University: Composed of Governor, 8 ex- 

officio members, including the State Superintendent, and 16 others 
appointed by the Governor. 

2. State Curriculum Commission: Composed of the State Superintendent 

and 10 othere appointed by him with approval of the State Board. 

3. Commission of Credentials: Composed of the State Superintendent and 

4 others appointed by him. 

4 . State Council of Educational Planning and Coordination: Composed of 

the State Superintendent, President of the State University and 7 other 
members appointed jointly by the State Board of Education and the 
Board of Regents of the State University, upon joint nomination of the 
State Superintendent and the President of the said University, 
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, Colorado 

Stat e Board of Education 

1. There is a State constitutional provision for a State Board of Education 

GeneraL^ 6 ^ Su P e «»tende»t. Secretary of State, and Attorney 

2. Under the State constitution, “The general supervision of the public 

schools of the State shall be vested’ in a Board of Education, whose 
powers and duties shall be prescribed by law ..." The State legis- 
lature has made very few specif grants of power to the State board, 
of eh* 8 V ? Sted m thC S , tatC Su P eri «tendent, as head of the Department 
Z \ th ° State 8U P ervi8 ^v responsibility pver the 

public elementary and secondary schools of the State. * 

Qi * he ^f ‘ 8 l’* 0 ® centr<Uization of State control of education either in the 
, "‘I? St “ te The State cons.it,,.",, ^ 

cifically vests the control of instruction' 1 in local boards of education 

State Superintendent 

L Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

2 ' “rcSr , " Per '’’ i °" °' •" : °" ntV *nd 

3. Is chief executive officer of the department of education 

EX ^ ffiCi .° me ! n u ber ° f the B ° ard of Tr,,stees of Teachers Colleges, and other 
educational boards. (See Separate Boards, below.) 

5. Is the principal State agent for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 4 
Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. - 
Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers, aided by a State Board of Examiners, 
ntate school library service. 

Soparata Boards 

1. Board of Tn,,te« of the State Teacher, Colle«ea: Con, peed „( the State 
Superintendent, and 6 others appointed by the Governor. 

2 ‘ ° f E . X T iner8: Com P 08ed of ^e State Superintendent and 

o others appointed by him. « i 

3l Question: Composed of 5 members appointed 

4. Each State higher educational institution is under a separate governing 
board (except the Teachers' Colleges). 8 8 

Connecticut 

Stats Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed, of 9 mem- 
* k 61 * 8 appointed by the Governor. 

2 18 oUhe^toto '- general 8Upervi8ion and contro1 of th e educationalists . 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Appointment of a' “secretary" who acta as Commissioner of Educa- 
- tion and executive officer of the Board. 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Determination of course of study. 
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Certification of teachers. 

Approval of Bchool building plans. 

8tate school library service. 

All higher educational institutions, including teachers colleges. 
Administration of vocational education. 

Stott Superintendent 1 

1. Legislative provision for a State Superintendent appointed by the State 

Board of Education. 

2. Is chief executive officer of the State Board of Education. 

3. He “shall perform such duties as the board may prescribe.’’ 

) Separate Boards 

1. Board of Trustees of Connecticut State Cfflege: Composed of the Gover- 

nor, Secretary of 8tatc Board (Commiss^pner of Education), Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture (ex officiis), and 10 others appointed by the 
Governor. 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of 3 ex-officio members, including 

the Commissioner of Education and 2 other members appointed by the 
members of the Retirement Association. 

3- Board of Education of the Blind: Composed of the Governor, Chief Justice 
* of the Supreme Court (ex officiis), ^ and 3 others appointed by the 
Governor. 

Delaware 

Stott Board of Education 1 

1. Legislative provision Jot a State Board of Education of 6 members ap- 

pointed by the Governor. 

2. “Shall exercise general control and supervision over the k ’ hl.ic schools of 

the State/’ * ' 

3. Shall appoint a State Superintendent of Public Instruction who stiall be 

its executive secretary. 

4. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of oourse of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

* Certification of teachers. 

Approval of school building plans. 

Administration of school library service. 

, Administration of vocational education. 

5. Shall prescribe the duties and powers of the State Superintendent. 

Stott Suptrlnttndont 

1. Legislative provision for a State Superintendent appointed by the State 

Board pf Education. 

2. State Superintendent is the executive officer and secretary of the State 

Board of Education. 

3. Shall perform such powers and duties as prescribed by the State Board of 

Education. 

1 Referred to in the school liw as secretary to tbs State board. Acts as State commissioner of education. 

* Delaware is an example of a State exerdalng a high degree of State oontrol over elementary and secondary 
education nnd«r the Jurisdiction of the State board of edooattoa. 
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rate governing boards appointed 
of 9 members appointed by the 


Separate Boards 

1. Each State higher institution m under se 

by the Governor. 

2. State Library Commission: Compose 

Governor. 

Fieri 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a Statt Board of Education composed of the 

Se ^ ret *°' 0f / S I at ^’ ¥ torne >’ General, State Treasurer, and 
State Superintendent of Public/Instruction. 

2. Is vested with “the general control of the public schools of the State ” 
„ deluding all public schools and educational institutions. 

3. Principal State 'agency for: / 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds, and investment and management 
of school funds. j 

Prescribing minimum standards for schools. , 

Determination of cours^ of study. 

Certification of teachers. '' 

Supervision of construction of Bchool buildings. 

Administration of all public higher educatidnal institutions, jointly 

of Control. 

(tional education. 


a State Superintendent elected by popular 


with the State Bo 
Administration of v 
Statu Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision f 
vote. 

* Sh ‘ dl ",®^ r , ci3e Keneral supervision over the State system of public educa 
tion. / < * 

8. Ex officio secretary and executive officer of the State Board of Educati 
. _ and administrative heid of the State Department of Education 
*. Principal State agent fc 

Execution of policies or measures approved bv the State Board 

Recommendation o f educational measures fur the approval of theState 
Board of Education. 

Administration of/the State Department of Educatioa. 


tion. 


Not*.— M ost of the 
intendent are reoomn 
State Board of Educat 
approved by the 
officer of the said 


, T — , •“"•'••VIM opcviuusiiy at _ _ 

?ndatloM in character and/or subject" to the appr^Tl ofuJe 
°*L 4 1 ? 96 J? e ^® 1° w hlch policies are required by law to be 

Board the flute Superintendent la adX^dS^UvS 


Stporoft Boards 

1. State Board of Con t/ol: Composedof 5 members appointed by , the Gover- 

nor. Exercises Control over higher educational institutions, subject to 
approval of State Board of Education. 

2. Te ^ b f TOk ^‘ in K^“mittee: Composed of 7 members appointed by the 
' temdent ^ ^ EduCai, ° n on recommendation of the State Superin- 

3. Textbook Purchasing Board: Composition same as Board of Commis- 

sioners of State Institutions. 

4 C ° H U . r8 ® 8 ° f 8t \ udy Committee: Composed of 9 members appointed by the 
Mate Board upon recommendation of the State Superintendent. 


f , 
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Georgia „ 

Shift Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of thq 

Governor, and one member from each of the 10 Congressional districts, 
appointed by the Governor* ^ 

2. Is vested with regulatory power oveV the supervision of all public schools 

(principally applicable to elementary and secondary schools), the oper- 
ation of the common schools, the administration of the common school a 
fund, and the general supervision of the State Department of Education. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determinatiop of course of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of vocational education. * 

Shift Superintendent 

' 1. Constitutional provision for a State School Commissioner (usually referred 

to as “State School Superin tendent”), elected by popular votte. 

2. Is “charged with the administration of the school laws, and tffe general 

superintendence of the business relating to the common schools of the 
State.” & 

3. Is executive secretary of the State board and the administrative head of 

the State Department of Education. 

4 . Principal State agent for: 

Carrying out the rules and policies of the State Board of Education. 
Recommendations to State Board affecting the welfare and efficiency 
of the public schools. 

Supervision of school building plans. 

Separate Boards 

Board of Regents of the University System: Composed of 11 members 
appointed by the feovernor, who is ex officio member. Governs all 
8tate institutions of higher education. Employs a chief executive as ad- 
ministrative head. 

Idaho * 

State Board of Education 1 

1. Constitutional provision for a 8tate board, whose membership, pow jfl* ■ 

and duties shall be prescribed by law,- with the 8tate Superintendent 
ex officio member. The legislature has provided for a State board of 
6 members, the State Superintendent, and 5 other members appointed 
by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with “the general supervision, government and control of all 

State educational institutions ...” and with “the general supervision, 
government and control of the public schools of the State.” 

3. Principal 8tate agency for: N 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools, and their 
standardization. 

Distribution of the State school funds. 


- a 


1 Idaho to an example of a State in which the State Board to vested with broad and sweeping administra- 
tive control over the public schools and all State higher educational institutions. 
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Determination of course of study. ' • 

Adoption of textbooks. " - 

* Certification of teachers. 

Supervision and control of the construction of school buildings 
Administration of State school library service ^ . 

Administration of 8tate Teachers Colleges. 

Administration of all State higher educational institutions. 
Administration of vocational education. 

ShsH SuporinUnd*nt 

*• C 0 | * li | lu . t '” 1 “' pr ° til,i 0" *» * «*'<■ S„nori„l.n, t, Public 

mcn'Tnf^ih * T 0 ?'' “ h ° lj ° * of Hu- rmutiw ,Jcp,n. 

ment of the State Government. ^ 

* U " °® Ci ° “ e “ ber 4,1(1 execut * ve officer of the State Board of Education- 

and the Su^b™^ ° f ^ Commi “ ioner8 

3. Princijial State agent for: 

E txx«:r * **?■ »' * 

Stpora/t Boards 

L 8t f t *. ^ >ard 4 . 0f a Und Commissioners: Composed of ex officio members 
• including the State Superintendent. ° * 

2 ‘ St 5His™ ry C ? m T i8 ! i0n: Corapo8edofex Officio members, including the 
State Superintendent as member and secretary. 

Illinois 

Stato Board of Education * 

Illinois lias no State Board of Education. 

Stato Soporinfondont * '"* 

* *• Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent- elected bv popular 
G^ver^ienl “ * men,ber ° f the executive department oftheState 

2. Shalj “supervise all the common an* pub^c schools of the state " and 

17th C /. U 7 1 nia ; ■** nece88arv for “ efficient and uniform affect 

of the laws for the maintenance of free schools. 

Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools 
Distribution of State school funds. 
f Determination of course of study. 

‘ ^gertification of teachers, with aid of a board of examiners, 
oupenfision of school building plans. 

So'panto or Spodal Boards 

L *° r V^tiona! Education: Composed of 5 members all ex officio, * 

2 Stat^T Superintendent as member and executive officer. 

’ ^ ^° a ? : C ° mp08ed ° f th0 Director of Registration 

“f Superintendent (ex officio members), and 9 others ap- 

pointed by the Governor. K 

3. Teachers’ Examining Board: Composed of the State Superintendent and 6 
8u^ri^te^d7nt eD8aged lD educational work > appointed by the 8tate 


3. 


/ 
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4r Trustee*' of the Teacher Retirement System: Composed of 5 members, 
State Superintendent ex officio member and chairman, 2 appointed 
by the Governor, and 2 appointed b/ the Retirement Association. 

p 

N T or« — Tbe 9l*i* Unlvwtlty if uixi*r »p*r*t* rorfrotn* hoard composed of ths Oorer- 
dot and Slat* Superic undent (ei officio member*), tod 0 other member* elected by the 
people. 

Indiana 

Stoft Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 

State Superintendent, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and <> 
other* appointed by the Governor. 

2. The State Board is in charge of the State Department of Education, which 

is designated as one of the executive divisions of the State Government 
(the State Superintendent is chief administrative officer of the State 
Board and of said Department). 

8. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of the elementary and secondary schools. 
Determination of course of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification'of teachers. 

Administration of State school library service. 

Administration of vocational education. 


Stott Svporintoodont 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

vote. • * 

2. Is chief administrative officer of the State Board, and the State Depart- 

ment of Education. % ^ ^ 

3. Is “charged with the administration of the system of public instruction 

and a general superintendent of the business relating, to the common 
schools . . . 9 and of the school funds and school revenues set apart, 
and appropriated for their support/' • • 

4. Is ex officio member of the State Teachers College Board. 

6. Principal 8taU^gent for: 

Carrying out the school law s, and the jules of the State Board. * 
Administration of the Department of Education. 

Distribution of the State school funds. 


Separate Boards 

1. State Teachers .College Board: Composed of the State Superintendent 

and 4 other members appointed by the Qovemor. Controls the two 
State Teachers Colleges. 

1 2. Each additional State institution, namely, Purdue University, and the 
State University, are under separate governing boards. 

3. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of 5 members appointed by the 
Governor. 

Iowa 

Stott Board of Education 


Iowa has no general 8tate Board of Education in the usual sense, the 8tate 
board referred to in that State being a special board in oontrol of higher 
educational institutions. ' ' • 
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StxrH Svptimt*nd*nt 

i \TJztTZ' s? ^ «*• 

£*“”!* of the S,.,,. and other public .cho.,1, a. , re undergo IW 

3. Pn^^ZIfoi! 8 '’" 1 ' ° r B °*" 1 C ”“ lr0 ' »' S “" 
Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondarv schools 
Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

°! t T ChcrR ' wi,h th * ftid of examining board. 

Supervision of school building plans. 

Administration of Sute library service. 

Soporoto or Special Boardt 

1. Sute Board of Kducation (for higher institutions): Composed of O' 

Gov " n "' r - — ^1’. 

2. Sute Board of Educational Examiners: ConiDosed nf .h« o, . o 

■ ?ToEsr *- d • -Ji-aa 

*• *»« — 

Kansas. 

Stat * Board of Education 

1. legislative provision for a Sute Board of location composed of the 

• !f T nU * ndent a, ‘ d 10 ° ,her Pere °" s ' *PM*»ted bv thTSvernor 

of whom 8 are engaged in educational work and 2 in business 
" shall * 8eCretArV Wh ° 18 a " cx l x>r 'enced expert on education aad-tf^T 

o. issr c "" e '‘'' *” d uni,en,m " * ,,d ^ 

3. Principal Sute agency for: 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

lietcaiinstion of course of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration -of vocational education. 

StotfJOparintandant 

' * ’• Constitutional provision for a Sute Superintendent elected pooular 

‘ ^rTmeut * merDber ° f ,he "““V™ "'■“«"*« -Mb. Sute 

2. Is vested by constitutional provision with “the general sunervi.i™ nt 

he yool '•*»«. -nd educational IntenuS thc^te^Tte 

““ *° d ”° ntror - •» **&IZ£L 2 ? " alm 

3. Principal 8tate agent for: * 

Distribution of 8Ute school funds. 

SUte selection of school library books. 

Enforcement of Sute school laws and regulations. ” . 
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Separate Boards 

1 All State higher educational institutions are under a State Board of 
Regents, composed of 9 members appointed by the Governor, i& control 
of all State institutions of higher learning. 

2. There is a State Board of Administration composed of the Governor and 
3 electors aDpointed by the Governor, in control of all State charitable 
and penal u.-titutions. 


Kentucky 




o 

ERIC 


Statt Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 

State Superintendent and 7 lay members appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with “the management and control of the common schools . . . 

* public higher education for negroes, and public vocational educa- 

, tion. . , 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of educational policy. 

^ Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Approval of local school budgets. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Higher education of Negroes. 

Approval of courses of study in teacher training institutions. 
Administration of vocational education. < 

Statt Suptrinttndtnt 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 
; vote, 

2. Ex f officio member, chairman, and executive officer of State Board of 

Education. 

3. Ex officio member and chairman of the governing board of each State 

Teachers College, member of the Board of Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity, and chairman of Council on Public Higher Education. 

4. Shatt perform .such duties as prescribed" by law or assigned by the State 

Board. 

5. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school laws and rules of the State Board. 

Distribution of the State school funds. 

Supervision of the construction of school buildings. 

Stparatt Boards 

1. Each State college, as well as the State University, has a sepHtate govern- 

ing board. 

2. State Council on Higher Education: Composed of the president of each 

State higher institution and 2 lay members of the State Board, and the 
^ State Superintendent, who is also chairman. The purpose of the Cqyncil 
is to coordinate the woi^c of the colleges, including teachers colleges. 

3. Textbook Commission: Composed of the 8tate Superintendent (secretary) 

and -8 other persons appointed by the State Board. 

4. Teacher Retirement Board; Selected under the supervision of the State 

Superintendent. 

A. 
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3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

\ Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

SOrperviaion of school library service. 

Separate or Speclol Board 

1. Board of JJ^HsteesW Normal Schools: Composed of the Commissioner of 
Educatftftr'&pd 4 other members appointed by the Governor. 

2.‘ Board of Trustees of the State University : Composed of the State Com- 
missioner otfohicationjand 9 other members appointed by the Governor. 

3. State Board for Vocational feducat ion: Composed of State Superintend- 
ent, Commissioner of Health and Welfare, and Commissioner of Labor. 
4. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of 7 members, the State Com- 
missioner of Education, State Treasurer, Attorney General, the Bank 

Commissioner, the Insurance Commissioner, and 2 members elected 
► • ~ 

by the Retirement Association. 

* ( 

, Maryland 4 . 

State Board of Education * 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education, composed of 7 
members 'appointed by the Governor. % 

2. Shall enact by-laws for the administration of the public-school system, 4 
and shall exercise, through the State Superintendent, geheral control 
^ and supervision of the nublic schools and educational interests. 

3. Appoints the State Superintendent of Schools. 

4. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Deteripifiation of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Regulation of school building construction. 

Administration of State teachers colleges. , 

Administration of all State higher institutions, except State University. 
Administration of vocational education. 

State Superintendent 

1. Legislative provision for the appointment of a State Superintendent of 
Schools by the State Board of Education. 

2. Is chief executive officer of the State Board, and its secretary and treasurer. 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Execution of educational policy of State Board. 

Enforcement o^school laws and the rulings of* the State Board. 
Supervision of school library service. 

H 

« Maryland i*r an example of a State having a highly central lied State system of education principally 
under the jurisdiction of the State board of education. 

• By-laws of the Maryland dtate Board of Education, when published, “shall have the force of law/* 

% 
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Separate Boards 

1. Board of Regents of State University: Composed of 9 members appointed 

by the Governor. * 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of 5 members, State Superin- 

tendent, State Comptroller, State Treasurer (ex officiis), and 2 others 
elected by members of the retirement association. 

3. Maryland Public Library Commission: Composed of 4 persons appointed 

by the Governor, State Librarian, State Superintendent, and the 
Librarian of Enoch Pratt Library. ' " 

* 

Massachusetts 8 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State “Advisory board of education” of 6 

members appointed by the Governor at least 2 of whom shall be women 

2. The advisory board of education and the Commissioner of Education 

shall supervise and control the Department of Education. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Advisory service to the Commissioner of Education with respect 
to education in general. 

Administration of vocational education (with the Conimissioner of 
Education). 

State Commissioner of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed 

by the Governor. 

2. Is the executive. and administrative head of the Department of Education 

which is one of the major departments of the State Government 

3. Is ex officio member of the State College Governing Board and Teacher 

Retirement Board. 

• 4. Principal State agent for: 

Determination of 8tate educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of 8tate school funds. 

Administration of State teachers colleges, and the determination of 
courses of study therein. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school library service with aid of library division in 
the Department of Education. 

Administration of vocational education (with the Advisory Board 
of Education) . 

Separate Boardi 

1. The governing boards of the several State educational institutions are 

appointed by the Governor, and all of them (except the 8tate College) 
are attached to and serve in the Department of Education which is 
under the general supervision of the State Commissioner of Education 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of the Commissioner of Educa- 

tion, 1 member elected by the retirement association, and 1 additional 
member chosen by the other 2. 


• MMBKbuaMi, l* « State In which the principal State education functions are under the management 
of the commissioner of education, and the State board la principally an advisory board. 
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^ Michigan 1 

State Board of Education* 

* 1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Education composed of 4 

members elected by popular vote, including the State Superintendent 
of Schools. 

2. Has, by constitutional provision, “general supervision of the state normal 

college and the state normal schools,” and other cKities prescribed by 
law, which relate generally to State educational institutions rather than 
to elementary and secondary schools. 

3. Principal State agency for: x 

Administration of all State teachers colleges and normal schools and 
other State educational institutions, except the State University 
and the State Agricultural College. Determination of courses of 
study in teachers colleges and normal schools and other institutions 
under its control. 

% 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

vote. 

2. Constitutional authority to exercise “general supervision of public insti- 

tutions in the state.” 

3. By constitutional, pro vision is ex officio member and secretary of the State 

Board of Education, and also “a member of all other boards having 
control of public instruction in any State institution, with right to 
speak but not to vote.” 

4 . Principal State agent for: 4 

‘ * Determination of State educational policy (principally with respect 

to elementary and secondary schools). 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study (elementary and secondary schools). 
Approval of an optional list of textbooks from which local boards may 
adopt. 

Administration of school library service. 

Separate Boards 

1. Board for Vocational Education: Composed of State Superintendent, 

President of State Board of Education, President of State University, 
and President of State Agricultural College. 

2. State Tenure Commission: Composed of 3 members appointed by the 

Governor —State Superintendent is ex officio secretary. 

3. Teacher Retirement Fund Board: Composed of State Superintendent 

and 5 others appointed by Governor. 

4. Board of Regents of State University: Composed of 8 members elected 

by popular vote. 

5. State Board of Agriculture: Composed of 6 members appointed by the 

Governor. Has control of State College of Agriculture. 

6. State Administrative Eoard: Composed of Governor, Secretary of State, 

State Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney General, State Highway Commission, 

T Michigan Is an example of a State In which the 8tate superintendent Is principal State agent for the 
supervision and control of public elementary and secondary schools, and In which the functions Qf State 
board of education are limited primarily to the control of teachers’ colleges, the preparation and certification 
of teachers, and the review and approval of school transportation routes. 


> 
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and the State Superintendent. Exercises general supervisory control 
over.tfie functions and activities of departments, boards, commissioners, 
and officers of State institutions. 


Minnesota 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative P rovision for fl State Board of Education of 5 members : W - 

pointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with the general supervision and control of the public school 

system (except the State University and State normal schools). 

3. Appoints the State Commissioner of Education. 

4. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policv. % 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification o£ teachers. 

Administration of school library service. 

Administration of vocational education. 

State Superintendent 


1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed bv 

the State Board of Education. 

2. Is executive officer and secretary of the State Board of Education, and 

shall perform the general functions previously exercised by the State 
Superintendent, subject to the laws and rules of the State Board. 

3. Is ex officio member of the Governing Board of the State University, and 

also of the Board of Directors of the State Teachers Colleges and of the 
I eacher Retirement Board. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school laws and execution of State rules and policies 
of the State Board. ^ — ■ — . 

Approval of school building plans. 

Separate Boards ‘ 


2 . 


3. 


Board of Directors of State Teachers Colleges: Composed of the State 
Commissioner of Education and 8 other members appointed by the 
Governor. • ’ 

Board of Regents of State University: Composed of 10 members elected 
by State legislature, and the Governor, the Commissioner of Education 
and the President of the University. * 

3nard of Trustees of Teacher Retirement Fund: Composed of Commis- 
sioner of Education, State Auditor, Commissioner of Insurance find 2 
other members elected by and from the Retirement Association. ’ 


Mississippi 

1. Constitutional provision for an ex officio State -Board of Education- 
composed of the Secretary of State, Attorney General, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


2. Is vested, by the constitution, with the management of the school funds, 
. and is authorized by legislation to regulate all matters arising in the 
practical administration of the school system hot otherwise provided for. 
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3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

State SvptrintefK/tfff 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

vote. 

2. Vested, by constitutional provision, with “the general supervision of the 

common schools, and of 4he educational interests of the state . . . M 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Prescribing rules and regulations for efficient organization and con- 
duct of the public free schools. 

Carrying out policies and rules of the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 

Separate Board i 

1. Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning: Composed of 9 

members appointed by Governor: “Shall have the sole supervision of 
and control of the University and the Colleges supported ... by the 
state." 

2. State Board for Vocational Education: Composed of the State Superintend- 

ent (executive officer), State Commissioner of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, executive secretary of State Board of Health, President of 
Mississippi State College, and one white citizen appointed by the 
Governor. 

3. Two State Textbook Committees: One for elementary schools, and one for 

high schools, each composed of the 8tate Superintendent as member 
and chairman, and other members appointed by the Governor. 

4. Commission of Junior Colleges: Composed of 7 ex officio members includ- 

ing the State Superintendent as ex officio member and chairman. 

5. State Library Commission: Composed of State Librarian, President of 8tate 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, President of State Library Association, 
and 2 others appointed by the Governor. 

♦ 

Missouri 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for an ex officio State Board of Education com- 

posed of State Superintendent of Public schools, the Governor, Secretary 
of State, and the Attorney General. 

2. 8hall exercise general supervision over the entire educational interests of 

the State and the management of all State school funds. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. . 

Administration of vocational education. 

State Superintendent 

. 1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

vote who shall be a member of the executive department of the State 
Government. 

2. Ex officio member and president of the State Board of Education, and 
ex officio member of governing board of each State teachers college. 
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3. Principal State agent for: 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Separate Boards ' % 

1. Each State higher educational institution has separate governing board 
appointed by the Governor. 

2 M p^ideni b o7st ( :°“ mi88i0n: Con, P° 8ed of the State Superintendent and 
President of State University, and 3 others- appointed by the Governor. 

Montana 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a Stair Boat* of education romporod „f „* 

SotTh Onctal. and 8 other. ,p- 

pointed by the Governor. ^ 

2. by constitutional provision, -general control and supervision of the 
State l ntversity and the various other State educational institution.” 
other powers and duties shall lie prescribed by law 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of State Teachers Colleges. 

Administration of all State higher institutions. ' 

Administration of vocational education. . 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 

Gkivernmer!t ft ^ * member ° f the execut 've department of the State 

2. ‘‘Shall have the general supervision of the public schools of the State ” 

3. Principal Stat^agent for: 

En g°^ J ment of 8cho ° I Uws ftnd carrying out policies of the State 

Approval of school building plans (in second- and third-class districts). 
Administration of school library service. 

Separata Boards 

1. State Textbook Commission: Composed of 7 members appointed by the 

Governor to adopt textbooks. J 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of State Superintendent, State 

Treasurer, Attorney General, and 2 others (teachers) appointed by the 
State Board of Education. 

State Board of Education Nebraska 

D °H 8tate B ,° ard ° f Educfttion general supervision over 

elementary and secondary schools. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent elected by popular 
Governinen^^ ^ a mCmheT ° f th ® exeoutive department of the State 
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2. Has general visitorial powers over the public school system. 

3. Is ex officio member and secretary of State Board for Vocational Educa- 

tion, and ex officio member of the Board of Education of State Normal 
Schools. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administrative supervision of elementary and secondary schools. 
Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Separate Boards 

1 . Board of Education of State Normal Schools: Composed of the State Super- 

intendent and 6 others appointed by the Governor. Has general 
management of State teachers colleges. 

2. Commissioners for Educational Lands and Funds: Composed of the Gov- 

ernor, Sc ere tan* of State, Treasurer, Attorney General, and Comm is- 
sioner of Public lands and Buildings. Has control of all school lands 
owned by the State. 

3. Board for Vocational Education: Composed of Dean of Agricultural Col- 

lege, the State Superintendent (secretary), and 1 woman appointed by 
the Governor. 

4. Board of Commissioners of State Institutions: Composed of 3 members 

appointed bv the Governor. Has control of State educational insti- 
tutions for handicapped persons, and charitable institutions. 

5. Nebraska Library Commission: (imposed of 5 persons appointed by the 

Governor. Duty: To perform library extension work and promote 
establishment of libraries. 

Nevada 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 
Governor, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 5 lay mem- 
bers elected by popular vote. 

ft. Shall appoint 5 deputy State superintendents (one for each of the 5 educa- 
tional supervision districts) and shall prescribe the necessary powers 
and duties of deputy superintendents to secure efficiency and coordi- 
„ nation. There are no county superintendents in Nevada. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of §tate school funds. 

Determination of courses of study. 

Certification of teachers. v 

Supervision school building plans. 

Supervision of school library service. 

Administration of vocational education (with the aid of 2 additional 
members). 

Administration of the Teachers* Retirement Fund. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of. Public Instruction 

elected by popular vote. v 

2. Is ex officio member and secretary of the State Board of Education. May 

confer upon deputy 8tate Superintendents the power to act in his name. 
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3. Principal State agent for: ' • 

Visit mg 'Schools. 

Hearing of appeals on school law questions. 

Carrying out policies of the State Hoard of Education when acting as 
State Board for Vocationa^Education. 

Stporaft Beard t ■* 1 

1. State Textbook Commission: Composed of- members of the State Board of 

Education and 4 additional persons appointed by the Governor. Duty : 
To,adopt textbooks. 

2. State Board of Finance: Composed of the Governor, State Controller. 

State Treasurer, and 2 others appointed by the Governor. Has control 
over the investment of the permanent school fund. 

3. Board of Regents of the State University: Composed of 5 members elected 

by popular vote. (The State University is the only public institution 
of higher learning in the State.) 

I t 

New Hampshire 8 

Sfoft Board of Education \ 

% 1 Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 
Governor, and 7 others appointed by the Governor. 

2. Has “the same powers of management, supervision and direction over all 

public schools . . . fts the directors of a business corporation have over 
its business, except as otherwise limited by law.” 

3. Is vested with authority to appoint a State Commissioner of Education who 

shall be its executive officer and secretary. 

4 . Principal State agency for:** * 1 % 

Determination of State educational policy. r * 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. s 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of the course of studWs 
Certification of teachers. , ** 

Supervision of school library service. 

Administrat ion of State teachers colleges. 

Administration of all State higher institutions, except the State 
University. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Stato Commission or of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed by 

the State Board. - % 

2. Is executive officer and secretary o<* the State Board of Education 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of State school law and carrying out the rules and policies 
of the State Board of Education. 

So pa rat* Boards 

L Public Library Commission: Composed of the State Librarian and 4 other 
persons appointed by the Governor. 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of the Bank Commissioner, State 
Commissioner of Education, State Treasurer, and 2 others appointed by 
the Governor. ‘ ' 


1 New Hampshire is a State in which all State supervision and control of education is under the jurisdiction 
of a State board of education, the State oommisaioDer of education being simply ,the executive officer of the 
board. 
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New Jersey 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of 10 

members appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with ‘'the general supervision and control of public instruction," 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Determination rjl the course of study. 

Certification of teachers (with the aid of J a board of examiners). 
Approval of school building plans. 

Administration of State teachers colleges. 1 
Administration of vocational education. 

Sfoft Commltsionor of Education I 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed 

by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with supervision of all schools of the State receiving State aid. 

His duties and functions are in considerable degree subject to the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education. 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Administration of school library service. 

Administration of State teachers colleges * 

Soparot* Boards 

J. State Bo$rd of Regents: Composed of State Commissioner of Education 
and 7 others appointed by the Governor. Duty: To exercise super- 
vision and control over higher educational institutions (except teachers 
colleges, which are under the control of the Commissioner of Education 
and the State Board of Education). 

2. Board of Visitors of State Agricultural College (connected with Rutgers 

University): Composed of one member from each county in the State 
appointed by the Governor. 

The two .separate boards above mentioned, together with the governing 
board of Rutgers University (a private institution) jointly control those 
branches of the said University which are supported by the State. 

3. State Board of Examiners: Composed of the Commissioner of Education 

(chairman) and 7 others engaged in educational work nominated by 
the Commissioner of Education and appointed by the State Board. 

4. Trustees of Retirement System: Composed of the Commissioner of Edu- 

cation, State Treasurer, one trustee appointed by the Governor, and 3 
others elected from the retirement association. 

5. Public Library Commission: Composed of the State Commissioner of 

Education, the State Librarian, and 5 others appointed by the Governor. 

New Mexico 

State Board of Education M ■ 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Eaucation composed of 

the Governor, State Superintendent of Schools, and 5 others appointed 
by the Governor. % 

2. Constitutionally vested witji "the control, management, and direction 
r of all public schools, under such regulations as may be provided by law." 

* Teacher-training institutions are under the control ot the commisrioner of education, subject to the 
approval of the Stale board of education. 
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subject to the 


3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy 
Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds (jointly with State Educational 
Budget Auditor). 

Determination of the course of study 
Adoption of textbooks/' 

Certification of teachers. k 

Approval of school building plans. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Stete Svporintoodtnt 

1. Constitutional provision for a S>ate Superintendent of Public Instruction 

elected by popular vote, who shall be a member of the executive depart- 
moot of the State Governnjent. 

2. “Shall have general .supervision of public institutions' 

supervision of the State Board of Education 

3. Principal State a#ent for: 

Executing policies and rules of the State Board of Education. 
Administration of teacher retirement (jointly with the State Educa- 
tional Budget Director). 

Separate Boards 

1. Each State higher educational institution is under a separate 'governing 
board of 5 uieml>ers appointed by the Governor. 

1 New York 

Sfaft Board of Edocatidh (Rogontt) 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Regents; and legislative 

provision for its composition of 12 members appoiuted bv the State 
legislature. I 

2. Shall exercise legislative functions conce/ning the educational system 

of the State * * * establish rules iJr carrying into effect the lawa 

and policies of the State, relating to/ education* • * * •» 

Board of Regents is head of the Executive Department which “is 
s charged with the general managemo/t and supervision of all public 

schools and all of the educational v/rk of the State." 

3. Appoints the Commissioner of Eduoftion and Depute Commissioner of 

hducation. * 

4 . Principal State Agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
i Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study,. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of school library service. 

• Administration of teachers colleges. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Administration of all Public higher educational institutions (except 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse University which is under a 
separate* governutfe board; and the State College of Agriculture, 
eterinary College, and College of Home Economics which are 
under the administration of the board of trustees of Corned 
University). 
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State Commissioner of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appoints 

by the State Board of Regents. 

2. Is chief administrative officer of the department of education, and also 

chief executive officer of the State s> stem of education and of the Board 
of Regents. 

3. Shall have general supervision over all schools and institutions which are 

subject to the supervision of the Regents 

4. Principal State agent* for: 

Enforcing all scIuk>1 laws and policies determined upon by the Board 
of Regents. 

Approval of school building plans. 

Separate Boards or Commissions 

1. Commission for Physically Handicapjied: Gon^>psed of Commissioner of 

Education (Chairman), State Industrial Commissioner, Commissioner 
of Health and President of State Board of Charities. 

2. Tenure Commission: Composed of 5 persons, 2 appointed by the Governor, 

1 by the Commissioner of Education, 1 by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and 1 by the State School Board Association. 

3. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of 7 members, 1 appointed by the 

lioard of Regents, 2 by the Commtosioner of Education, the Comp- 
troller of the State or 1 appointed by him, and 3 others elected by the 
' Retirement Association 

* < i 

North Carolina 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Education compose^ of the 

Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, 
8uj>erintendenLof Public Instruction, and Attorney General. 

2. Constitutional authority to exercise “full power to legislate and make all 

needful rules^nd regulations in relation to free public schools and the 
educational fui^d of the State, subject to such modifications as the 
General Assembly may provide. See Separate Boards, State School 
Commission, below. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. ' 

Supervision of elementary and secondary schools. See State School 
Commission. , * 

Certification of teachers. 

. * Adoption of textbooks (with aid of Textbook Commission). 

Supervision of school library service. 

State Superintendent 

■i 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

elected by popular vote and who shall be a member of the executive 
department of the State Government. 

2. Shall “look after the school interests of the State/ 1 and ehforce school laws 

and regulations. 

3. Principal State agent for: ' * 1 

Determination of course of study. * , - 

Supervision of schoorbuilding plans. 
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$* pant* Board i * 

1. State School Commission: Composed of the Lieutenant Governor (chair 

Supt ' nnU ‘" dc "> of Instruction (vice chairman), 

the btato Tmasurer and lumber of each Congressional diatribt (II 
appomted by the . Govt/ior, This Commission is vested\ith and 
exercm-H broajt fiscal and administrative conlrbl over public elementary 
and secondary schools. It may modify district organism,, for ecu- 
-nomical mimmmVation; may Increase or’decreas.- the Basic salaries of 
teachers; shall approve or disapprove local school budgets; shall deter- 
mine the number of teachers to be employed by each school district; 

2 State Hoard for Vocational Education: Composed of" State- Superin- 

temient and 3 others apj>oinU>d by tin? Governor. 

3 State Textbook Commission: ComjMiscd of 5 momlxrs State Superin- 

tendent (chairman*) Attorney General, Director of ijiv.Mon of Purchase 
and Contract, and 2 others ap|Hiinte'd by the Governor. " ‘ 

4 board of Trustees of Eniversity of North Carolina: Coni|H>aed of *100 

member* elected by the State legislature, and the State Su,H-Vj„te„dent 
ex officio. Ha* controller 3 institutions: The State I niversit v, 
State College of Women, and State College of Agriculture an<r Engimer- 

tng. All other public higher educational institutions are under seoa- 
rate governing boards. * 

s North Dakota 

Staff Board of Education ^ 

North Dakota has no State Hoard of Education ifl the usual' sense ' The 
SUto Board of Administration, formerly vested with the general suiier- 
vismn ofpu blic-schools. is inoperative so far as the supervision of public 
schoolsjRoncernod. See Separate Hoards, below. 

Stat* S-vprinten&nt ^ . 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
% elected by popular Vpte > • > ' 

“Shall have the genera) supervision of the public school* M 
Principal State Agent for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution o( State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. * 

Approval of school building plans. 

^ Administration of school library service. 

S* pa rat* Boards 

1. State Board of Higher. Education: Composed of 7 members appointed 
y the Governor (1939). Has control of all State institutions of higher 
learning; the said boardappoints a Commissioner of Higher Education 
The State Board of HlpTer Education is also authored to act' as the 
Staj^Roard for Vocational Education. 

cw °r L “ e,arapi ® ° r * Btw * ,n "*“<* m^nai ^,*^.100 

the SUIaflnan^al and bud^v „>mro U be form* 
v**Ud In the State board of education and thelaiter in the Suite school commission. 
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Board of University of School Lands: Composed of the Governor, Secre- 
tary' of State, State Auditor, Attorney General, and State Superin- 
tendent. 

State Library Commission: Composed of the Governor, State Superin- 
tendent, Secretary of State, State Auditor, and Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Labor. 

4. Board of Trustees of Teacher Retirement Fund: Composed of State 

Treasurer, State Superin tend ent, and 3 others appointed by the Gover- 
nor. 

5. State Board of Equalization Fund: Composed of the Governor, Attorney 

General, and the State Superintendent. \ 

Ohio 

State Board of Education 

Ohio has Ho general State Board of Education. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

appointed by the Governor, and who is a member of* the Executive 
Department of the State Government He has been designated bv 
y statute as the Director of Education. 

2. The Director of Education is the executive head of the Department ot* 

Education which is one of the administrative departments of the State 
Government, empowered to recommend standards with respect to 
various phases of education and professional schools. 

8. Principal State Agent for; 

Determination of State educational policy. » \ 

. > Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. . 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers (with aid of Board of Examiners). 
Supervision of school library service. 

Separate Boards 

1. State Board for Vocational Education: Composed of Director of Educa- 

tion (chairman and, executive officer), Director of Commerce, Director 
of Agriculture, Director of Industrial Relations, and Director of Finance. 

2. State Board of Examiners: 1 Composed of 5 persons appointed by the State 

Director of Eduction. 

3. State Library I}oard: Composed of the Director of Education (Chairman) 

1 \ and 4 other persons appointed by the Governor. * 

4. Teacher vRetirement^Bo^fd:iComposed of The Attorney General, State 

“ *■ Auditor, Slate Director of Education, and 2 others appointed from and 

by the Retirement Association. | 

5. Each State Hi&ber Education Institution is under the control of a separate 

board appointed by the Governor (The State Director of Education 
is an ex officio member of each board). ^ 

Oklahoma 

Stafo Board of Education , v • 

1. Constitutional provision for > State Board of Education of which the 8tate 
• Superintendent of Education shall bd a member. The Legislature has 
■' established a State Board composed of the State Superintendent As 
. president and 6 other members appointed by the Governor. , 
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2. Is vested by constitutional provision- w.tR “the supervision of instruction 

in the public schools/' 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary anc^ secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school /unds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. * * 

' Administration of vocational education. 

State Superintendent 

f L Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
elected by popular vote; and who is a member of the executive depart- 
ment of the State Government. | 

2. Is ex officio member and president of/the State Board of Education, the 

the State. Board for Vocational Education, and all governing boards of 
higher educational institutions. 7 

3. Is vested with the “supervision and management’’ of the educational 
* interests of the State.^ 

4 . Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of educational laws and policies of the State Board of 
Education. ^ ‘ 

Supervision of school building plans. 

" i Supervision of school library service. 

Stporaft Boards . « 

1. Board ol Regents of Oklahoma^ Colleges (created in 1939): Composed of 
members appointed by the Governor. Has control of all State nor- 
jnal schools and/or teachers colleges, the Colored Agricultural and Nor- 
# mal University, and the Northerly Oklahoma Junior College (at Miami). 

- ^ State Board of Agriculture: Composed of 5 members appointed by the 
r Governor. Has control over all State agricultural .colleges. 

3. All other State higher educational institutions, including the State Uni- 

versity, are under a separate governing board appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

4 . Oklahoma Library Commission: Composed of the State Superintendent 

And 4 other persons appointed by the Governor. 

5. Textbook Commission : Composed of 7 members, the State Superintendent 

and 6 others appointed by the Governor. Shall adopt textbooks for 
public schools. 

State Retirement Fund Board: Composed of the State Superintendent, 
State Treasurer, and 3 others appointed by the Governor. 

State Coordinating Board: Composed of 15 members appointed by the 
Governor. Duty: To promote .better cooperation among the higher 
institutions, and to avoid duplication of courses, etc. 

8. State Commission of Agriculture and Industrial Education: Composed of ' 
the State Superintendent, President of State Board of Agriculture, and 
the President of the Agricultural and Mechanical College. Duty: To 
promote agricultural and domestic science education in the Common 
schools of the State. 


6 
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Oregon 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a general State board of education composed of 

the Governor, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
Secretary of State. 

2. Is vested with authority and duty to prescribe rules for the general gov- 

ernment of the public schools. (Limited to elementary and secondary 
schools.) See Separate Boards, State Board of Higher Education, below. 

3. Principal State Agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy*. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

. Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Statu Superintendent 

L Constitutional provision for a State superintendent of public instruction 
elected by popular vote. 

2. Is ex officio member and secretary of the State Board of # Education, and 

• is vested with the general suporintendency of public schools and of 

countv and district school officers. 

• • 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school laws and policies of the State Board. 

Carrying out policy of the State Board for Vocational Education. 

Separate Boards 

L State Board of Higher Education: Composed of 9 members appointed by 
the Gbvernor. Has control over all public higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

2. State Board for Vocational Education: Composed of the members of State 
board of education and 4 other persons appointed by the Governor. 

, 3. State Board of Textbook Commissioners: Composed of 5 persons ap- 

pointed by the State board of education. Adopts textbooks. 

. Pennsylvania 

State Board of Education (Council of Education) 

* 1. Legislative provision tijp. a State Council of Education composed of the 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 9 other persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with all powers and duties formedy vested in the State Board of 

Education and w r ith the power and duty to equalize the educational 
advantages of the different parts of the State. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

> Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of the State school funds. 

Determination of ^>urse of study. 

Supervision of school building construction. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of vocational education. 

i 

Stott Superintendent 

0 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of public instruction 
appointed by the Governor. # 4 
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2. 18 member of the executive department of the State Government and is 

head of the Department of Public Instruction. 

3. Is ex officio president and executive officer of the State Council of 

Education. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school laws and policies of the State Council of 
hducation. 

Administration of school library service. 

Separate Boards 

1. The governing boards of each State teachers’ college (composed of the 

Mate Superintendent and 9 others appointed by the Governor) is made 
an administrative board in the Department of Public Instruction. 

I his is also true of the various examining boards for the licensing of 
persons to enter the various professions. 

2. Pennsylvania State College Hoard: Composed of the Governor State 

Superintendent. Secretary of Agriculture. President of the College 
and 28 others appointed by the Governor. 

3. Teachers Retirement Hoard:' Composed of 7 members: The State Super- 

intendent (chairman). State Treasurer. I member appointed In the 

Governor. 3 appointed by the Retirement Association, and 1 elected 
'by the board. 

Rhode Island 

State Board of Education 

Rhode Island has no State Hoard of education in the usual sense* State 
control over edification is vested in a Director of Education as head of the 

Department of Hducation. 

* >» 

ft Director of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State director of education appointed bv the 
Governor. 

2. The Director of Education is the head administrative officer of the Depart- 

ment of Education which is one of the major departments of the State 
Government. 

3. Principal State agent for: 

. Determination of State educational poliev. 

Administration of etementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. •> 

Certification of teachers. - , , 

Approval of school building standards. \ ’ 

Supervision of school library service. * * ' 

Administration of teacher retirement svstem. , 

Separate Board t 

1. State Board for Vocational Education: Composed of Director of Educa- 

’ *‘ on ’ director of Agriculture and Conservation, and the Director of 
Labor. 

2. Board of Regents: Composed of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 

Chief Justice of Supreme Court. Director of Education, and State 
Budget Director, ex officiis, and 5 others appointed by the Governor. * 
Dutyi^o have general care and management of the Rhode Island State 
College and the Rhode Island College of Education. The Board of 
Regents is the head of the Division of Colleges within the Department 
of Education. 
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South Carolina 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 

Governor, State Superintendent of Education, and not more tfi&n 7 
other persons appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with power to prescribe rules governing different phases of the 

public schools. 

3. Principal State agency for: - * 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Determination of course of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of vocational educatibn. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

' elected by popular vote. 

2. Is vested, by constitutional provision, with the “supervision of public 

instruction”. Ex officio member and secretary of the State Board of 
Education. 

3. Principal State agent for: ' 

bistribution of State school funds. 

Approval of school building plans. 

Supervision of school library service. 

Separate Boards f { 

1 . State School Book Commission: Composed of the Governor, State Super- r' 

intendent, Director of Division of Textbooks, 1 member of State Board, 
and 3 members who are county superintendents. Duty: Jo provide 
' textbooks for use in public schools on a rental system. 

2. Library Committee: 'Compose^ of the State Superintendent, the Director 

of Division of Elementary Education, the Hl^h-School Supervisor, and 
4 others appointed by the State Superintendent. 

3. Each State higher ^ucational institution is under a separate governing 

board most of whose members are appointed by t^he State legislature. 
The Governor, and the State Superintendent are ex officio members of 
most of these different governing boards. 

South Dakota * 

Stott Board of Education - 

£outh Dakota has no State board with general control over elementary and 
.secondary schools. It has, however, a special Board of Regents in control 
of all public higher education. See Separate Boards, below. 

Stata Superintendent 

1 . Constitutional provision for a Sthte superintendent of public instruction 
elected by popular vote. •. 

. ’ 2. Is vested with the “general supervision of all public schools" of 
county and local superintendents of schbols. 

* 3. Principal. State age^t. for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
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Distribution of State school funds.' 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Approval of school building plans. 

Supervision of schoo^library service. 

Saparata Boards 

1 . State Board of Education (Vocational Education): Composed of State 
Superintendent, President of State University, President of State 

fhe Governor" 6 MeChai ‘ iC ^ “ d 4 ° there a PP oi " ted by 

. 2 * B ° ard ° f R . ege " ta of Edl >cation: Provided for by constitutional provision 
composed of 5 members appointed by the Governor. This hoard* 
by constitutional provision, is vested with the control of all public 
higher educational institutions. 

3. State Library Commission: Composed of the Governor, State Super 

intendent, the State Librarian, and 2 others appointed by the Governor. 

Stata Board of Education • • 

1. Legislative provision for a State board of education composed of the 

• by 0 rh r e n Governr ,8Si0ner ^ and 9 ° ther -Panted 

2. Is vested with certain specific powers with respect to education in general 

Sta'rUnIvemity PUb, ’ C CdUCati0nal institutio " 8 except the 

4. Principal State ageiTcy for: ' 

Determination of State educational policy. ^ 

Administration of elementary *yid secondary schools n 
Distribution of State school funds." 

Determination of course of study. 

Administration of school library service." 

Administration of vocational education. 

Stot • Commissioner of Education - 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed 

by the Governor. ** 

2. Is ex officio member and chairman of t he State Boird of Education and 

also chief executive offic*of tfte State Department of Education. 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Supervision of public education. ‘ 

Enforcement of all school laws and rules of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Distribution of State school funds." 

Certification of teachers." 

Supervision of school library service." 

Separata Boards 

State Textbpok Commission: Composed of the Governor, State Commis- 
_ 81oner of Education, and 5 other persons appointed by the Governor.. 
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Texas 

State Board of Education 


1. Constitutional provision for a State Board of Education whose members 

shall be appointed as provided by' law. The legislature has provided* 
a State board of education composed of 9 members appointed by the 
Governor. 

2. Is vested with power to investigate all educational institutions and make 

recommendations concerning their efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Administration of vocational education. 


Public 


Instruction 


State Superintendent 

1. Legislative provision for a State Superintendent of 

elected by popular vote. 

2. Is vested with the “administration of the school law and a general superin- 

tendency of the business relating to the public schools.” 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Preparation of school building plans. 4 


Separate Boards 

1. Textbook Committee? Composed of 5 members appointed by the State 

Board of Education. 

2. Board of Regents of State Teachers Colleges: Composed of 9 members 

appointed by the Governor. Controls all State teachers colleges. 

3. Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. Com- 

posed of 9 members appointed by the Governor. 

4. Board of Regents of University: Composed of 9 members appointed by 

the Governor. Governs the State University and its 2 branches. 

5. There are separate governing boards for each of the remaining State 

higher educational institutions, each being composed of 9 members 
appointed by the Governor. 


Utah 

Sfoft Board of Education 

1. Constitutional provision for a State board of education, consisting of the 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction and such other persons as 
the legislature may provide. The legislature has provided 9 other 
members to be selected by regional school board conventions, 1 in the 
7 judicial districts (populous district No. 3, selects 3 members). 

2. Is vested, by constitutional provision, with “the general control and super- 

vision of the public school system.” May adopt rules to eliminate all 
^unnecessary duplication^* work or instruction in^any branch or divi- 
sion of the public-school system. 

3. Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 
y Distribution of State sahool funds (jointly with the 8tate 

Superintendent). 
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Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school library service. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Administration of 3 State junior colleges. 

State Superintendent 

'■ Constitutions 1 pro vi8io» « state superintendent at public instruo- 

t,on elected by popular vote, and who shall be a member of the executive 
department of the State Government 

2. Is "charged with the administration of the system of public mstruction 

and Wlth Rcneral superintendcncy of the district schools.” 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcement of school law. 

Approval of school building plans. 

Separate Boards 

1. S*te Textbook Commission: Composed of State Superintendent, Presi- 

dent of State University, President of Agricultural College, DAn of 
College of Education (University), and 5 others appointed bv the 
Governor. Adopts textbooks (the .State. constitution forbids both' the 

textbook ^) MUTC a " d tHC Stat ° B ° ani ° f Ed,,cation from adopting 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of State Superintendent, Attorney 

General, Secretary of State, 1 member appointed bv the Governor, and 
3 members appointed by the Retirement Association 

3. The State University and the State Agricultural College are each under 

separate governing boards appointed by the Governor. 

Vermont 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of 5 mem- 

bers appointed by the Governor. 

2. Is vested with the “supervision and management of the public educational 
system, including the State School of Agriculture.” 

Shall appoint the State Commissioner of Education. 

Principal State agency for: 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools. 

Distribution of State school funds. 

Certification of teachers. 

Administration of State teachers colleges. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Stata Commissioner of Education 

* 

1. Legislative provision for a State Commissioner of Education appointed by 

the State 'Board subject to the approval of the Governor. 

2. Is executive officer of the State Board of Education. 

3. Principal State agent for: 

Assisting the State Board in carrying out school law and State board 
policies. 

Determination of course of study. 


3. 

4. 
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Separate Boards 

1. Board of Trustees of State University: Composed of the Governor and 

the University President, and 18 others, 9 of whom are self-perpetuating, 
electing its own members, and 9 others elected by the General Assembly 

2. Teacher Retirement Board: Composed of State Commissioner of Educa- 

tion, 8tate Treasurer, Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, and 2 
members of the Retirement Association. 

3. Public Library Commission: Composed of the Commissioner of Education 

and 2 persons appointed by the Governor. 

1 > 

Virginia 

State Board of Education 

1. Constitution provision for a State Board composed of 7 members appointed 

by the Governor. 

2. Is vested, by constitutional provision, with “the general supervision of the 

school system”; authority to divide the State into appropriate divisions; 
to manage and invest the school funds; “to make rules and regulations 
for the management and c<|>nduct of the schools as the General Assembly 
may prescribe”; and to “select textbooks and educational appliances 
for use in the schools of the State.” 
icipal State agency for: 

)eterminational of State educational policy. 
Adpiinistration^gf^lemePt^ry and secondary schools. 

}utiOfr#Tthe S|ate£phool funds. 

* Dete^fnat$n of .co^feof study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification! teachers. ^ 

Supervision of State school libtarv service. ■ 

Administratitf^of State teachers colleges. 

Administration/ vocational educat ion. 

Administration oi^eachers reH^metot system. 
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State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

appointed by the Governor; provided that the General Assembly may 
provide for his selection in a different manner. The Legislature has 
* not done so. 

2. Is ex officio member of the governing board of each State institution of 

higher learning (except State teachers colleges, which are under the 
control of the State Board of Education). 

3. Principal State agent for: 4 

Enforcing the provisions of school laws. 

Approval of school building plans. _ 

Separate Boards 

1. Each State higher educational institution* (except the teachers colleges) 
is under the control of a separate governing board appointed by the 
Governor. 

Washington 

State Board of Education 

1. Legislative provision for a State Board of Education composed of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction (President), President of 
the Eftate University, President >pl the State College, President of one 
State formal School, and 3 other educators appointed by k the Governor. 
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2 ' 8h m!n h .w e n g ^T 1 K CO K tr ° l ° Ver ,he COmm ° n 8choo,s - ^admission require- 
menfc, to Slate higher institutions, the course of study in teacher train- 

mg departments, and standards for certification of teachers 
3, Principal State Agency for: » 

Determination of State educational policy. 

Administration Of elementary and secondary schools 
Distribution of State school funds. 

Determination of courses of study. 

Certificat ion of teachers. 

Prescribing courses of study in teacher-training institutions even 
though they may be under separate governing board. 
Adminwtration of vocational education. '* 

Coordinating the work of higher educational institutions. ^ 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
elected by popular vote, and who shall hi a mender of the executive 
department of the State government. 

2. Is vested by .constitutional provision, with the “supervision over afl 
matters pertaining to public schools, and shall fierTorm such specific 

zz “ EdL^r"^ bv "* ■-*■»* *• ** • 

3. Principal State Agent for: 

Carrying into effect the school laws. 

Supervision of school building plans. 

Supervision of school library service. 

Stparat* Boards 

1. State Library Committee: ConWd of the State Superintendent Com- 
miss, oner of Public Lands, an&he State Treasurer ’ 

Z B !Z ° f i 8t r te TeaChere ’ ^d: Composed of State Super- ** 

uitendent, Commissioner of Instance, and 3 others appointed by the 

, F ^° a n d RdUCa,1 ° n fr0m the Retirement Association. 

3. Each State higher educational institution is under the control of a sepa- 
rate board appointed by the governor. Each Teachers’ College has 

a board of ^3 members, the State College 5 members, atjd the State 
University 7 members. . 

S , 

West Virginia 11 

State Board of Education 

1 ^| t i8 ^ li « e f ° r a State board of education composed of the 

’ tht a^or deDt ° f PUbhC In8trUCtion and 6 others appointed by ' 

2. “Shall make rules for carrying into effect the laws and policies of the ' 

State relating to education.” ^ OI tne 

3. Principal 8tate Agency for: * 

Determination of State educational policy 

Educational administration of elementary and secondary schools 
determination of course of study. - * 

Adoption of textbooks. 

Certification of teachers. v 

f Approval of school building plans. * 

V . 
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Educational administration of all State higher educational institu- 
tions except the State University. 

Administration of vocational education. 

Supervision of Teacher Retirement Fund. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Free Schools 

elected by popular vote, and who shall be a member of the executive 
department of the State go\ eminent. 

2. Is vested, by constitutional provision, with the “general supervision of 

free schools” and such other duties as may be prescribed by law. Is 
vested with genera) supervision of all county superintendents of schools 
and county boards of education. 

3. Is the chief executive ofliccr of the State Board of Education. 

4. Principal State agent for: 

Enforcing school laws. 

Carrying out the rulcs^and standards of the State Board. 

Supervision of school library service. 

Separate Boards 

1. State Board of Control: Composed of 3 members appointed by the 

Gov&r^or. Has financial and budgetary control over ail State educa- 
tional, charitable, penal, and correctional institutions. 

2. State Board of School Finance: Composed of the State Superintendent 

(chairman), State Tax Commissioner, and the State Director' of the 
Budget (secretary). Has financial control over elementary and -sec- 
ondary schools, including control over the budgeting and accounting 
of county boards of education. School budgets of county boards must 
be approved by the Board of State School* Finance. 

3. Advisory Board for Negro Education: Composed of 3 members appointed 

by the Governor. Is associated with the State Board of Education 
and renders advisory ‘service thereto. 

4. Board of Governors of the State University: Composed of 7 members 

appointed by the Governor. (Also has educational administration of 
the Potomac State School, a branch of the University). 

6. State Library Commission: Composed of 5 members appointed by the 
Governor. Renders advice and assistance to school and institutional 
libraries. 

JT Wisconsin 

e 

State Board of Education 

* 

« Wisconsin has no State Board of Education in the usual sense. It has, 
however, a Board of Regents for Teachers Colleges and a State Vocational 
Education Board. See Separate Boards, below. 

State Superintendent 

1. Constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

elected by popular vote. 9 

2. Is vested, by constitutional provision with “the supervision of Public 

instruction" and is by statute required to inspect the “common schools, 
graded schools, high schools" and various vocational schools, county 
normal schools, schools for handicapped, etc. Is ex officib member 
on all gbverning boards of educational institutions. 
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3. Principal Slate Agent for: 

Determination of Stale educational policy. 

Administration of elementary and secondary schools 
Distribution. of State school funds. 

Determination of course of study. 

Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school buildings. 

Supervision of school library service. 

m 

Separate Boards 

'■ 6t 5“, B “ ar ' 1 f ° r , “"ca. • »."l«wd of 11 „,c„,l.o„. Th, 

State Superintendent, a yiember of the Industrial Commission 

Governor* °° * «- - - 

2 ' B °thc? V:T U ° f ; N T ,,ftl S0hOO,S Colleges): Composed of 

the State Superintendent and 10 other persons ap, minted bv the 

\ Th G flf r !' 0r i, Has control over all State Teachers' Colleges 
3. The State l Diversity and the State Mining School each has sm , r .i 
governing boards, appointpd bv the Covernor 

rtlT r.v Commiook..': Compmed of Stale S„po,i„te,„le„l, p„ sidt .„, 
of Mato I' "versify, Secretary of StalaHisforical Sociotv. a„,l o „ lhw , 
appointed by the Governor. • uiner « 

5. State Annuity and I„ve, Board: <Hfp„„ed „ u . , suu . s , 

tendent and 4 others appointed by the Covernor. 

r 

, J Wyoming 

Slot* Board of Education 

'• pri '' isio " fur »"«'■' of Education eo„, pored of the 

State S, . pen, ,ter, dent of PuNie In.trnotiio, a utl.W riersj, L 

2 Tho°Sr r d n "'Ml' " Ujf «|iproval of the Governor 

2. The State Board appoint, . CijdS * Kdueatior, alio, „X the 

(tenoral .upervmoi, of the *fatc Supcrii, Prudent, ahall execute th! 
police, of the State Board ofldocation. ' 

3. Principal State Agency for: 

Administration of elementary and secondary- schools* • 

Distribution of. State school fund. 

Determination of course of study. 

Adoption of textbooks. 

.Certification of teachers. 

Supervision of school building plans. 

; Administration of vocational education. 

St atm Superintendent 

x ^zxzrzz * st * te - *■<*. •■«». • 

2 ' I ^!wte d :*Lb" 8li T U h l,0 r l iT rt- ^a WHI #» “ 8c " cr *' «"P«'vi.ion of 
pumic spools. The legislature makes it". is duty to exercise general 

on ro| of the public schools and the educational interests of the State 

G„~ ‘ be 8late B °“ d » f »<«, ‘he a^rov^ olTh. 

4 „ The State Superintendent “with the State Board of Education" shall 
p n >e policies of educational administration, and shall recommend 
es and regulations for the administration of the schools. 
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6. Principal State agent for: 

Supervising the Commissioner of Education in carryingouttbepolicies 
of the State Board of Education. 

Separate Boards 

The University of Wyoming is the only public higher educational institution 
in the State. It is governed by a board of trustees composed of the 
Governor, State Superintendent, the President of the University, and y 
other members appointed by the Governor. 


/ 


\ 





Chapter 5 

Summary of Function* and Duties of State Educational 

Agencies and Officers 

S Enforcement of School Laws 

TATE SCHOOL LAWS not only sot font) the framework or legal 
organization for 'the maintenance and government of publ. Educa- 
tion but as a rule, they embody guiding procedures and impose certain 
duties on State and local school officers in the management of schools 
lx>oal school superintendents, for example, are not only governed bv* 
the law but are charged with the duty of vnforeing it within their 
jurisdiction, h allure on the part of local school boards or superin- 
tendents often make it the duty of appropriate State school officers to 
see that State laws are carried out. In approximated three-fourths 
of the States the chief State school officer (State superintendent or 
commissioner of education) is specifically charged with the duty of 
enforcing school laws, and in most States it is also his duty to carry 
out the rules of the State board of education. The laws of about 12 
States specifically, vest this duty with the State board of education 
nit even in most such casps the dut^Tis performed through the chief 
c tate school officer acting for, or as executive officer of the State board ' 

* In 80,110 St <* tps both th ‘‘ State board and the chief State 

Rool officer have certain functions to perform with respect to the 
enforcement of school laws; this is especially true in connection' with 
t e hearing of legal controversies. Some examples of State provisions 
of this nature are: In Alabama the State board is empowered and 
directed to promulgate rules governing the right and'mothod of review 
by the State superintendent of actions of local school boards, and the 
State superintendent is empowered to decide upon all controversies 
and to enforce the school laws and rules of the State board. I& 
Idaho the State board of education is specifically vested with the dutV 
of enforcing all school laws, acting through its executive officer, the 
State superintendent of education; the State board is also a final court 
of appeal in all educational Controversies. The law of Kentucky 
provides that the State board of education shall enforce the laws 
relating to schools under its management and contrpl, and that the 
State superintendent, who is also the chairman and executive officer 
of the St^te board, shall decide all controversies involving the proper 
administration of public schools ’ 
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The State board of edacation in Maryland is charged with the duty 
of enacting bylaws for the administration of schools;’ it shall institute 
legal proceedings to enforce school laws; shall decide all controversies 
arising under the school laws; and its decisions in such cases are final. 
In New Jersey the commissioner of education is required to “decide, 
subject to appeal to the State board of education and without cost 
^to the parties, all controversies and disputes that shall arise under 
the school laws, or under the rules and regulations of the State board 
of education.” Appeals from the New Jersey State board may be 
may be taken to the State supreme court. 

Determinatton of Educational Policies 

It appears that State boards of education aj;e empowered .to formu- 
late the State educational policies in most ohthe States. Of course 
this is a function which is seldom regarded as distinctly separate from 
the duties of the chief State school officer. Obviously in the nine States 
having no general State board of education the chief State school 
officer is the principal officer for both determining and enforcing State 
educational policy. 

The formulation of educational policy is often a cooperative func- 
tion, the State superintendent making recommendations as to educa- 
tional policies for the approval of the State board of education. In 
some States the policy-making function and the executive functions 
are by law expressly vested in separate authorities. For example, in 
the Arizona law it is provided that the State board of education shall 
“determine the policy” and delegate to its executive officer the 
“execution of all policies decided upon.” In California the State 
board of education is declared by law to be the policy-determining 
body, and that the State superintendent shall execute the policies 

decided upon (table 30, columns 2 and 3). 

* 

0 ^ V 

Administration of Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The question often arises among students of school administration 
as to what State agency or officer is principally responsible for the 
general administrative and supervisory control over elementary and 
secondary schools. In a given State the State board of education 
may be principally responsible for certain functions such as certifica- 
tion of teachers and adoption of textbooks, while the chief State school 
officer in the same State may be responsible principally for prescribing 
the course of study, distributing school funds, inspecting the schools, 
etc. Hence, in determining where principal authority over elementary 
and secondary schools is veetdeft one is required to take* into consider- 
ation many phases of controlj (table 30). For example, columns 4 
and 5 of this table are in a sense a composite of columns 2 to 17, 
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inclusive. From columns 4 and 5 it a'ppears that the State board of 
education is the principal agency for the administration of elementary 
and secondary schools in about three-fourths of the States, and that in 
the remaining States the chief State school officer is the principal 
officer with respect to these schools. 
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T ' 

Distribution of 'State School Funds 

Authority to regulate the distribution of State funds for public 
elementary and secondary schools is vested in the State board of edu- 
cation in .jnore than one-half of the States. In the other States the 
chief State school officer is the principal authority for this function 
(table 30, columns 6 and 7). In this connection a distinction should 
be made between the authority to regulate tHe distribution of school 
fund&and the mere authority, or father the specific, duty, to distribute 
• sjchool funds according to law. This latter function- or duty is as- 
signed by law', or delegated by State board rules, to the chief State 
school officer in practically all of the States. To illustrate tips point a 
few examples of the legal assignment of authority and duty as betw een 
the State board of education and the chief State school officer arp 
noted here. In Alabama it is the legal duty of the State board of 
education to equalise school facilities insofar as practicable, and it is 
empowered to prescribe regulations governing the opportionment of 
the State minimum school program fund ; and it is the duty of the State 
superintendent to make annual apportionment of school funds ac- 
cording to law and to regulations of the State board. The Florida 
law provides that the State board of education shall make necessary 
rules for the “administration of the common school fund;” it shair, so 
far as possible, equalize education throughout the State' shall for 
this purpose divide the various uhitis of administration into five groups 
in accordance with the density of population; and shall determine 
the number of teachers to be employed' taking into consideration the 
average daily attendance therein, etc. The Georgia chief State school 
officer prepares forms for use by local school boards in submitting their * 
budgets and may approve such budgets when authorizea by The State 
board of education. 

North Carolina and West Virginia have undertaken the rather novel 
experiment of separating the State educational policy and the pro- 
fessional supervision of public elementary and secondary schools from 
the financial and budgetary control of such schools. For example, in 
North Carolina the State school commission exercises broad financial 
control over the elementary and secondary schools, including the 
authority to modify school district organization, transportation, the 
number of teachers to be employed by each local administrative unit 
and their basic salaries, and the approval or disapproval of local school 
budgets, etc. In 1939 the legislature of West Virginia established a 
State board of school finance vested with financial control over ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, including control over the budgeting 
and accounting of county boards of education, and required that county 
school budgets be approved by the said State board of school finance. 
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Determination of. the Course of Study 

* 

The authority to determine or regulate the course of study in public 
elementary and secondary schools is vested by law in State boards of 
education in 31 States (table 30, columns. 8* and 9). This is an area 
in which there is considerable variation in the exercise of functions, 
separately or jointly, as between the State board and the chief State 
school officer. In some States this function is exercised to a consid- 
erable extent directly by the legislatures, which have by law required 
. many subjects to be taught in public schools. State laws frequently 
made it the duty of chief State school oflicers to recommend or prepare 
courses of study for the approval of the State board of education. For 
example, in Florida the State superintendent shall prepare, organise, 
and recommend to the State board of education for its approval, such 
minimum standards and rules as he may find necessary relating to 
the course of study and instructional aid, and he shall execute such 
standards and rules as are adopted by the State board. Likewise, 
in Kentucky the State superintendent shall prepare for adoption by 
the State board of education. the minimum course of study and scope 
of instruction to be offered in the various classes and grades of the 
schools and the minimum requirements for graduation therefrpm. ' Ln 
Maryland the State superintendent Is directed to prepare, or cause to 
be prepared, and submit ,10 the State board of education, courses of 
study for the elementary and secondary schools and also the courses 
of study for State teachers’ colleges. 

✓ Adoption of Textbooks 

Slightly more than one-half of the States have established systems 
for State-wide adoption of textbooks. In these States this function 
is exercised either by the State boards of education or by a separate 
body usually referred to as a textbook commission. By reference 
to table 30, columns 10, 11, and 23, it will be seen that State boards of 
education are authorized to adopt textbooks in 13 Stateq and that in 
13 other States textbook adoption is in the hands of the State text- 
book commission. 

A few State legislatures have established close relationships or 
cooperative arrangements between State boards of education and 
State textbook commissions. For example, in California the State 
curriculum commission makes recommendations as to textbooks and 
the State board of education is required to give the commission a public 
hearing before making any adoption of textbooks for use in the ele- 
mentary schools. In Nevada the State textbook commission is 
composed of members of the State board of education and four addi- 
tional members appointed by the Governor. Utah has established 
a rather novel system whereby the State board of education appoints 
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a committee to determine what changes, if any, shall be made in the 
courses of study and to recommend same to the State textbook com- 
mission. The North Carolina legislature has provided for a textbook 
committee o/ experienced educators* to examine textbooks and make 
recommendation as to books to be adopted to the State board of 
education and vesting in the State board the legal authority to make 
the actual adoption or approval of book?. • 

(• * H 
Certification of Teacher* 

By reference to table 30, columns 12 and 13, it appears that legal 
authority over the certification of teachers has been vested in State 
boards of education in more than 30 States. In the remaining States 
this function, with few exceptions, is vested principally in the chief 
State school officer. 1 In many States in which the authority to regulate 
the standards for certification is vested in the State boards, the actual 
issuance of certificates is usually done by the chief State school officer • 
acting for the State board of education. 

In the State certification of teachers both the State board of edu- 
cation and the chief State school officer often exercise joint or co- 
operative functions. It is customary for the chief State school officer 
to prepare and recommend for approval of the State board of educa- 
tion rules governing the training and certification of teachers, as in ^ 
Alabama. In Florida the State superintendent of public instruction 
shall issue teachers' certificated in accordance with rules of the State 
board of education, which is empowered to prescribe the types and 
classes of certificates and the requirements fof both. The Indiana 
board of education is required by law to issue all certificates, through 
its executive officer, the State^superintendent of public instruction, 
who shall offer recommendations to the State board in all matters 
concerning the Requirements for certificates. In Maryland the State 
board is charged with the duty of prescribing rules and regulations 
for the issuing of teachers’ certificates by the State superintendent 
of schools. The New York Legislature makes it the duty of the State 
commissioner of education to prescribe, subject to the approval of the 
State board of regents, regulations governing the certification of 
teachers. 

School Building Laws 

% \ 

State supervision and control over the construction of school 
(buildings is provided for by law in most of the States. In most States 
these laws are a part of the public school code, while in other States, 
school building plans must conform to certain provisions of State laws 
goveming.the construction of public buildings in general. 

i Id Missouri the State superintendent of public instruction, the Bute university, end the State teachers 
colleges he vc certification privileges. . 
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, ‘ ,opn ' es of Administration or supervisory control over the 

construction of school buildup, their plans, specifications, etc are 
expressly vested by law in State boards of education in a. least 15 
.ate. «nd in 19 other States such functions are vested in the chief 
S ate school officer. (Table 30. columns 14. and 15). It probable that 
additional States the State board of education an/or chief State 
school officer, by reason of pet, era I terms of the law. impliedly, exercise' 
Mipemson or regulatory functions concerning school building plans 
construe ion. etc In Colorado the construction of school buildings 
under the supervision of the State planning commission. 

School Library Service * 

t 9 

Many State legislatures have enacted provisions for State school 
library service. under tlie supervision and Control of the State It 

• fj 0881 .° ne “ third ° f the Stal « expressly vested 

State beards of education with this function. Doubtless this function 

V Z “ thp S,btP ^ of education in some additional 

16 and ,7)> The tabl <* d8 ° 8h ows that the 

wdth the m 8Ch t°° ° fficPr * 8 ve8toW with cerUin functions in connection 

oo stll of rT 9011001 ,ibrafy 8ervi0e m approximately 

overt^nl l b the u funct,on of exercising general supervision 

oxerschool libraries is either expressly or impliedly vested, .aa a rule 

Sta^l^ 1 ^ 8 ^ 8 ^ 00 ° ffiCer m ftl) th0Se SUtP9 not havin 8 a general 
to ° education, even in the absence of expressed provisions 

at effect Many State law's have <4tablished State library 
commissions which function under varying types of library ser^bJ 
Thou. functions m regard to Kbool Ubrarif8 howpver ftrp princjpally 

adwsory m character, and m some instances the chief State s^hoil 
f?™ eX ° m V ° .member of the library commission It appear* 
hat library commissions rendering service of this type exist in about 
31 States (tabje 30, column 22). “ 

State Control Over Higher Educational Inititutioni 

The State boards of education have been vested with varyine de- 
tlV K e m t auperv ‘ Bor 7 control over higher educational 

,^ or * bc,ef 8umm V °( tbi * subject attention ia ut- ' 
vited to table 30, columns 18, 19, 24| 25, 26, and 27. 

,!' leach * r8 ' colleges. —In more than a dozen States all State teachers' 

*” r ,de r the ? dniini9tratiTe control of the State board of 
education. In a few other States the State board ia vested with some 

Xrr e r U ‘ / Mpwt * t *“ hcra ’ colleges. For example, in' 
londa the State board of control ia vested with the management of 

* m ucat,0n ‘ mstitUtions and with authority to mXe rules 

governing the .same, not inconsistent with the general rules of the 
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State board of education, 1’nder the Florida arrangement the 
administration of the State educational institutions by the State boar«i 
of control is subject to the supervision of the State board of education 
Kentucky offers another mierestinp example of partial control by Stat- 
boards of education of Stale higher educational institutions Each 
public college in Kentucky has a separate governing board, hut th- 
State council of higher education, which includes two members of the 
State boanl of education, coordinate's the work of the college's, and tin* 
State board of education approved the course's of study in teaehci- 
t raining institutions' In the* State of Washington the State* board of 
education mav approve entrance requirements of State* higher eduea- 
tional institutions, may prescribe e'oursc*s for de'partnients of eelue'atioi. 
in said mstitulions. and may prevent duplication of courses. 

In 9 other State's public teache rs’ colleges an* under the* control e>f a 
separate State boanl. generally referred to as a State teachers’ college 
boajd. Boanls of this nature an* established primarily for the admin- 
istration of teacher training institutions (table 30. column 26). 

2. All public higher alucotio/ial institutions— In approximately o 
dozen State's the State boanl' of education is vested with general 
control of all public higher educational institutions, except the Stat. 
university in a few States. In a few additional State's certain func- 
tions with respi'Ct to all higher institutions also are vested in the Stat. 
board of education (table 30, columns 19. 24. and 27). It will be 
seen from column 24 of the table that most State universities are under 
separate governing boanls. In a fe^States such as Flonda and \\ e>i 
Virginia a State Board of Control exercise's certain functions with 
respect to public higheiteducational institutions (table 30. column 27 1 

The laws of approximately 20 States provide separate boanls for 
•.each State higher educational institution (table 30, column 24). 


Vocational Education 

The general State board of education in 34 States is vested by law 
with the duty of cooperating with the Federal Government in admin- 
istering the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education anil 
Rehabilitation Acts. In the remaining 14 States, separate State board' 
especially for this purpose have been established (table 30, column:- 
20 and 21). 

Teacher Retirement Systems 

4 * 

Where State-wide teacher retirement systems have been established 
legislatures in most instances have placed their administration under 
the cohtrol of a separate governing board (table 30, column 28). It 
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•' cns, ’ 0,n » u ?' to 1 lit) 1 certain fiscal officer micIi as il„. State 

treasurer. Mate irtMiranec op-bankmi: eommi"ion<r mr chief State 
m'Iuh.I officer' bo ex officio members of *„ch retirement ho«nl< t„- 
p;th«T with other member who. arc M-leete,| from the respective 
Mate retirement associations. In some State* th*e State hoanl* of 
cihication h.fve hen .h^pat^l a* the hoar.l for the a.imim>trat.o„ 
of Mate teaclier retirelfleilt *\ *1,111* « 
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Chapter 6 

Observations and Recommendations 

TN THE FOREGOING sections of this report an anejysis of the 
laws of the several States relating to State boards of education and 
to the chief State school officer is presented. This section of the re- 
port contains observations and recommendations concerning most of 
the legal provisions previously presented. It is, of course, understood 
that the recommendations may not be applicable to every State and 
that there is no thought that there should be uniformity among the 
States in their detailed provisions for State boards and chief State 
school officers. The concepts regarding State boards of education 
and the chief State school officer presented herewith are in general 
agreement with the concepts as expressed by State school survey 
commissions in their reports and as expressed by recognized authorities 
on school administration in their writings. 

the State Board of Education 

Need for a State board of education . — Practice indicates that it is a 
sound principle of administration for any major business enterprise to 
have a governing board to determine general policies and to pass upon 
major administrative actions. Since public education may be re- 
garded as a major social enterprise it would seem, as in the case of a 
business enterprise, that a State board of education is needed to adopt 
in conformity to State laws policies relating to the administration of 
the State school system. If the superintendent of schools has the 
counsel of a board of education, the management of a school system, 
State or local, is more likely to be flexible, adaptable, well balanced, 
and more nearly representative of the interests of the people than if 
the superintendent alone determines policies. 

A State board of education, provided it is composed of members 
whose terms expire at different times, is needed to prevent sudden 
changes in policies. If there is no State board of education, the' poli- 
cies of the' chief State kshobl officer when he fails to be reelected or 
reappointed may be almost entirely disregarded by his successor. If, 
however, there is a State board of education with policy-determining 
functions it can decide what policies should or should not*be changed. 

-Scope of . control . — There is general agreement on the part of State 
school survey commissions that there should not be a multiplicity of 
State boards and agencies dealing with public education. It would 
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seem that the lack of coordination and consequent ineffective action 
often accompanying d, vision of authority and duplication among the 
several State agencies or agents would be eliminated by giving the 
State board of education general control of the various educational 
interests of the State. This wUl mean that the State board should 
have under its jurisdiction public elementary and secondary schools 
vocational education, residential schools for the deaf and blind, train- 
mg^schools for juvenile delinquents, teachers colleges, and aU other 
publicly supported higher educational institutions. 

• T *l ere f ho y ever » * difference of opinion as to whether the State 
board of education should have control of the State schools of higher 
education other than those whose chief f. motion is to prepare teachers 
In some States it may not be immediately feasible to place all the 
publicly supported higher educational institutions under the State 
board because some of these boards are not properly constituted for 
effective work in all educational areas. 

Consideration of the question of having only one State board for 
TOnsTdmUon'tr 11110 " 9h ° Uld " ame time be “wmpanied by 

1. The sue and composition of the board in order that it may be competent 

2 T h?H UnC « 0n,n r^ n0U8t ? UCati0nal areas indeed under its jurisdiction. 

2. The division of responsibilities between the board having jurisdiction 

over all areas of education and the administrative head of each area. 

Powers and duties — The powers and duties of State boards of 
education as now constituted vary from a few in some States to numer- 
ous powers and duties in other States. Among the specific powers and 

duties that should be assigned a State board of education are the 
following: 

1. To formulate and adopt educational policies. 

2. To appoint a chief State school officer. 

3. To appoint, upon the nomination of the chief State school officer, such 

assistants to him as are deemed necessary. • 

4 T °nf P f I T!f t l the ?°, Vern0r a budget covering the necessary expenses 
of the department of public instruction, and a budget setting forth the 

should bc »ppr»pri.ted to the aehool 

oi th^ule ^ “ d ‘‘° ‘ UCh “ * ““>« 

5. To adopt such rules and regulations in conformity with State law as may 

be necessary for its oWn government and for the government of all , 
its employees. 

6. To decide appeals from decisions of the chief executive officer 

7. recommend to the Governor and the State legislature such legislation 
as the board deems necessary for the improvement of the schools under 
4|s jurisdiction. 

& To prescribe subjects to be tabght in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the State. 
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0. To adopt forms and blanks recommended by the chief State school 
officer for the use of local school boards in supplying the State depart- 
ment with such information as may be deemed necessary. 

10. To adopt rules and regulations for the construction of school buildings. ' 

11. To adopt rules and regulations for the certification of teachers. 

12. To determine the number and location of State teachers colleges. 

13. To have final approval of the consolidation of schools and of school 

districts. 

14. To see that all the laws relating to the schools under the board’s juris- 

diction are complied with. 

Selection and composition . — State boards of education are composed 
of members (other than ex officio) appointed by the Governor, elected 
by the people, by conventions of local school boards, or by the State 
legislature. Appointment by the Governor is in harmony with the 
theory that full responsibility for each branch of State government 
should be centralized in the executive of the Stpte. Election by the 
people on a nonpartisan ballot represents more nearly than does 
appointment by the Governor a direct expression of the people’s 
interest in the control of the State school system. This method 
may, however, have the disadvantage of campaigning and the con- 
sequent difficulty of inducing persons highly qualified for the position 
to become candidates but who would accept an appointment by the 
Governor. 

Election by conventions of local school boards, as in Utah, where 
there are only 35 school districts, is a method worthy of consideration 
and study by States contemplating a change in their methods of 
selecting State board members. In Utah the members of the State 
board are elected by seven regional school board conventions composed 
of all members of city and county district school boards of each of 
the seven judicial districts in the State. By this method, especially 
in a State having few school boards, it should be possible to have men 
and women of high qualifications appointed without regard to political 
affiliations. 

There should be no ex officio members. A person may be highly 
qualified to serve as a State officer for the position to which he is elected, 
but it does not follow that he is qualified to serve on a State board 
of education or that he is interested in serving on such board. State 
officers are elected not because of their fitness for State board mem- 
bership but for their fitness for the particular office for which they 
are elected. Moreover, the duties of the State officers, as the Governor 
and attorney general, are such ®s to require so much of their time 
that they can give but incidental attention to duties as members of 
the State board of education. The chief State school officer should 
not be a member of the board, since the person who is to execute 
policies -.should not be a member of the board that determines the 
policies. 
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Since the State board of education should be a policy-determining 
body representing the people, it should be composed of laymen rather 
than educators. At least no one should be a member of it who is 
under the jurisdiction of the board. Since many matters coining 
before the board are of special interest to the members representing 
educational institutions,, it is only natural for such members to be 
loyal to. the institutions they represent. Professional educators, as 
such, are not needed on boards of education, since the chief State 
school officer and his professional staff are qualified to give the mem- 
bers of the board all the professional information necessary to guide 
them in their deliberations. 

Number -of members . — A State board of education should consist of 
enough members to be representative of the various interests and 
sections of the State. It should, however, not be so large that it 
cannot function effectively. The number of members usually recom- 
mended by State school survey commissions is 7 or 9. 

Term of office . — In general, the term for which school board members 
are elected or appointed .should be such that the term of only one 
member should expire each year, or such that the length of term is 
the same as the number of members. If, for example, a board consists 
of 5 members the term would be 5 years, and if it consists of 7 members 
the term would be 7 years. If the terms of all or of a.majority of the 
members expire at the same time an entirely new board or a board 
composed of a majority of new members who may know nothing 
about the policies of the previous board might be appointed Under 
such circumstances the board might adopt new policies which would 
result in revolutionary rather than in evolutionary changes. 

Compensation. In some States there is a nominal salary or a per 
diem for State board members. The payment of either a nominal 
salary or v t>f^ a per diem, unless the per diem is in lieu of expenses, 
may be questioned. If it were the function of State boards of educa- 
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on boards of education because no salary is attached to the position. 
The necessary expenses for travel and subsistence for attendance 
at board meetings, however, should be provided. 

Thft Chief State School Officer 

When the States began to provide for chief State school officers 
public education was considered largely a local matter and usually 
the only functions of such officers were to prepare reports, to interpret 
the school laws, and to distribute State funds to the school districts. 
Their duties for many years were largely of a clerical nature and in 
some instances were performed by State auditors, treasurers, or other 
State officers. Since education is now regarded as a State responsi- 
bility and since greater and greater responsibilities have been 
. assigned to the chief State school officer the position should be the 
most important educational position*in the State. It is not always 
• so regarded, however, partly because of the early concepts concern- 
ing the office, which have changed very slowly; partly because of 
the method of selection; and partly because of the salaiy attached 
to the office, which is usually much less than the salaries of city 
school superintendents and State university presidents. 

Before the office in general can assume the Importance due it, 

- consideration should be given the following matters: 

Selection . — Of the - three methods of choosing/ chief State school 
officers— election by popular vote, appointment by the State board, 
or appointment by the Governor — election by popular vote ih the 
least desirable. Appointment by the Governor doubtless has some 
advantages over popular election, but this method has not been sucli 
in every case as to make it the most desirable method. The method 
recommended by authorities in school administration and in State 
school survey reports iq, appointment by the State board of educa- 
tion. As stated by P. P. Claxton, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: * 

In moat of the States the mistake was made of supposing that this Office (that 
of chief State school officer) could be made a political office subject directly 
or indirectly to the vicissitudes of partisan government, as if, forsooth, the 
political parties as such ever advocated different educational policies and 
as if the people would tolerate partisan influence in their schools. * * * 

Nominating conventions have all too often left this office to the last and 
then chosen a candidate for it to placate some partisan or naH^Han faction 
or to give recognition to some neglected region of the State. Governors 
in appointing chief State sohool officers have frequently peen guided by 
similar motives, or worse still have made this appointment tWough personal 
favoritism or in recognition of partisan obligation. y 


• U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1890, No. 46, p. a. 
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If the chief State school officer is elected by popular vote the 
political parties are limited in their nominations* to members of the 
parties. They are also limited in their nominations to residents of 
the State, whereas the chief State school officer should be selected 
from the country at large as are city school superintendents and 
university presidents. No matter how efficient an elected chief 
State school officer may be he is likely, when his term expires, to have 
opposition at the primary election and is almost certain to have 
opposition at the State election. This is especially true in those' 
States in which there are two major political parties, and as a result 
of this opposition he may be defeated. 

It is true that efficient chief State, school officers have been elected 
by popular vote, but on the whole this method has not resulted in 
the choice of persons so well qualified for the position as has appoint- 
ment by the State board. Reeder says on this point: * 

Id State board appointments the merit basis seems to have been kept in 

, ™ PerfeCt ’ y than iD &Dy other methods of selection, because checkin* 

l m t l 193 ® agaiMt " Who ’ fl Wh0 in America” the names of those whS 
ve held office shows that 8tate board appointments have secured persons 

ap^tme C nt mUCh m ° re frCqUenfly than P°P u,ar election and gubernatorial 

In the States which do not have State boards of education the 
chief State school officer should be appointed by the Governor. 
This method permits of a wider range of choice than does popular 
election, and it has in a number of instances resulted in the selection 
of persons well qualified for the position. 

Term of office .— The term of office should be such as to permit the 
persons selected for the position sufficient time in which to demon- 
strate their fitness for the office. A 2-year term as provided in 
several States does not allow enough time for a new chief State school 
officer to become acquainted with the duties of his office and to put 
into operation any new or far-reaching policies that the State board 
may adopt, or in the absence of such board the policies that he deems 
necessary for the improvement of the schools of th^State. A term 

°k a Jj t 4 . 4 yearB 8houl . d be Provided, and after that period he 
should be given indefinite tenure if his services have been satisfactoiy 
^^ -Considering the importance of the office and the manifold 
duties of the chief State school officers, their salaries in some States 
are inadequate as compared with the salaries of city school superin- 
tendents and of State university presidents. The comparatively low 
salaries are doubtless due largely to the fact that in most States they 
are fixed • by statute and in several by the State constitution. In 
such cases it is difficult to change the salaiy in order to secure the 
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best qualified person for the position. City boards of education and 
university boards &r0 free to fix salaries. Such boards when seeking * 
an executive officer frequently decide who is best qualified for the 
position and then fix the salary. A State board of education, as 
well as a city school board or a university board, should have authority 
to fix the salary of its chief executive officer. The salary should at 
least equal that of any other school executive in the State who has 
comparable duties. 

Qualifications. — The legal qualifications for chief State school 
officers in general relate only to age and residence. In only a few 
States are qualifications of an educational nature prescribed by law, 
and in some of these States the educational qualifications are ex- 
pressed in such general terms that it is difficult for the appointing 
officers or for the electors to decide when candidates for the office 
meet the qualifications. In those States in which chief State school 
officers are appointed legal prescriptions of qualifications may not 
be necessary, but in order to safeguard the position from election or 
the appointment of persons educationally and professionally unquali- 
fied for it certain minimum qualifications should be provided by law. 
Such qualifications should include graduation from college, 2 of 3 years 
of graduate work of a professional nature, and a specified number of 
years of experience in the field of education. There are, of course, 
certain personal characteristics that should be considered by State 
boards, Governors, and the people when they are choosing chief State • 
school officers 

Powers and duties. — The number of powers and duties assigned by 
law to the chief State school officer varies among the States. In 
some States numerous powers and duties are listed in the school codes 
and in other States only a^ few are listed. In those States having 
State boards of education the number of powers and duties assigned 
by law to the chief State school officers doubtless need not be as great 
as in the States in which there are no such boards, since some of the ' 
powers and duties can be assigned by the State boards. 

•* ^ Among the powers and duties that should be assigned either by law 
or by the State board of education to the chief State school officer 
are the following: 

1. To have general supervision of the public schools. 

2. To act as the executive officer of the State board of education, and if there 

is a separate board for vocational education to act as its executive officer. 

3. To nominate, as needed, the members of his professional and clerical 

staff and to recommend the removal of any employee whose services 
are so unsatisfactory as to warrant such action. 

4. To prepare the content of each State oouree of study and to approve 

courses of study for use in local school districts. 

6. To prepare for submission to the State board of education, or if there is no 
State board, to the Governor, a budget for the current expenses of the 
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State department of education and a budget setting forth the antount 
of State funds that shofild be appropriated to the school districts of the 
State and to each of the institutions of the State under the control 
of the State board of education or under his supervision. 

6. To interpret the school laws and to decide such controversies as may be 

appealed to him by teachers and others from the decisions of local school 
boards. 

7. To prepare forms for reports from local sclyjol districts and from State 

educational institutions to the State department 'of education. 

8. To evaluate credentials and to issty; certificates to teachers, principals 

and supervisors. ’ 

9. To approve school sites and school building plans. 

10. To withhold State funds from school districts not complying with State 
laws. 

1 1 T° review proposals for the consolidation of schools or of school districts 
and to submit his recommendation to the State board. 

12. To make reports to the State board of education and to the Governor 

regarding the status of the schools in the States and the needs of the 
schools, and to make recommendations for their improvement. - 

13. To approve curricula for teacher preparing institutions. 

14. To distribute State school funds. 
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